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fates. 


THE SOCIAL POSITION OF THE ENGLISH 
CLERGY IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
I have lately been reading in the “ English Men 

of Letters Series” Mr. J. Cotter Morison’s very 

interesting, and on the whole very fair, critique 
on Macaulay and his writings ; and I should be 

glad, with the Editor’s permission, to jot down a 

few thoughts which have occurred to me on the 

subject of Macaulay’s “young Levite,” although 

I hardly suppose that I can at this time of day 

say anything that has not been said before in one 

form or another. 

Mr. Morison says that at the time of the pub- 
lication of the ‘History of England, and I suppose 
for long after, nothing gave so much general offence 
as Macaulay’s presuming to say that the Church of 
England clergy in the seventeenth century were not, 
asa rule, gentlemen. Why people, even in so aris- 
tocratic a country as England, should have been 
offended because a great historian writing in the 
middle of the nineteenth century made the assertion 
is hard to understand. Had Macaulay said that the 
country clergy of A.p. 1849 were a plebeianclass there 
would have been just cause for offence, simply 
because it would not have been true ; but what 
he stated was true of the period of which he was 
Writing. Why should Macaulay have been blamed 
on account of his picture of the low-born clergy of 
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the time of the Stuarts and the Revolution, when 
he might with equal justice, or rather injustice, have 
been reproached for his picture of the naval officers 
of that day? I suppose the navy was not offended 
because Macaulay said that those thorough sea- 
dogs, Sir Christopher Mings, Sir John Nar- 
borough, and Sir Cloudesley Shovel, “to whose 
strong natural sense and dauntless courage Eng- 
land owes a debt never to be foryotten,” entered 
the service as cabin-boys, and to landsmen “seemed 
a strange and half-savage race.” If it was just to 
reproach the historian for writing that the clergy 
were plebeians it would have been equally just to 
reproach him for writing that our best naval 
officers were plebeians. If the seventeenth century 
country clergy were plebeians where was the harm 
in Macaulay’s saying so? At any rate, if people 
were angry with Macaulay they ought to have 
been equally angry with some of our greatest poets, 
who in one way or another have said the same 
thing. Nearly a hundred and fifty years before 
the Reformation in England Chaucer drew his im- 
mortal portrait of the ‘‘ pooré parsone of a town,” 
who is represented as a thorough “man of the 
people ” in his origin, as is sufficiently proved by 
the poet’s description of the character immediately 
following :— 
With him there was a ploughman his brother, 
Who had y-led of dung full many a fother. 

Surely Macaulay’s description of the domestic 
chaplain currying the horses, carrying a parcel ten 
miles, or nailing up the apricots, is not a whit more 
“offensive” than the “morning star of song’s” 
description of a parish priest’s brother not only 
ploughing, threshing, diking and delving, but 
actually leading muck! And yet I am not 
aware that Chaucer has ever been blamed for 
this. And why not? Simply because it is true 
to life. But then so, I contend, is Macaulay’s 
picture of the young Levite. Chaucer’s parson 
was, I understand him to mean, a Lollard, and, 
notwithstanding his being a roturier, he is re- 
presented as a very dignified personage indeed ; 
wherein Chaucer considerably differs from Shake- 
speare, writing more than than two hundred years 
later. There are four Protestant clergymen, and 
no more, to the best of my recollection, in Shake- 
speare’s plays, every one of whom is drawn as 
a ridiculous, and, I think I am justified in 
adding, thorough plebeian, character — namely, 
the pedant, Sir Nathaniel; the hedge-parson, Sir 
Oliver Martext; the reverend pedagogue, Sir 
Hugh Evans, with his delightful clipped English; 
and the Lady Olivia’s chaplain, Sir Topaz. The 
last-named may not be considered to come into 
the category, because he is only the clown Festé 
disguised as the chaplain; but Feste is, I think, 
intended by reflection to make the chaplain ap- 
pear ridiculous. There is a curious parallel be- 
tween Sir Hugh Evans and Macaulay’s domestic 
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chaplain in the matter of victuals. Macaulay says, 
and I remember that this very phrase gave great 
offence to the Quarterly reviewer, that the chaplain 
at his patron’s table ** might fill himself with the 
corned beef and the carrots.” Sir Hugh says of 
Page’s dinner, “I will not be absence at the 
grace”; and again, ‘‘ There’s pippins and cheese 
to come.” I am aware that the comparison 
does not run on all fours, because Macaulay says 
that the domestic chaplain was expected to retire 
as soon as the tarts and cheesecakes made their 
appearance, whereas Sir Hugh evidently sat out 
the entire repast. But then Sir Hugh was Page’s 
guest, not his domestic chaplain. Sir Hugh's 
heartfelt allusion to the pippins and cheese is 
clearly meant for a plebeian trait of character. A 
London or Oxford clergyman of the higher order 
would hardly, even in Shakespeare’s day, have 
looked forward with such schoolboy delight to a 
homely dessert of pippins and cheese ; or, if he had 
done so, he would have kept it to himself. Indeed 
all through the seventeenth, and even into the 
eighteenth century we have the same picture, in 
more or less lively colours, of the country clergy. 
Macaulay says that it was a common circum- 
stance for a nobleman’s or squire’s domestic 
chaplain to marry the lady’s maid. This, no 
doubt, gave mortal offence to many of Macaulay’s 
readers. But why so? Is an historian to keep 
back everything that people may find unpleasant ? 
With regard to this circumstance Macaulay 
quotes several examples from seventeenth 
century dramatists, ranging from Fletcher, who 
died in 1625, to Vanbrugh, who died in 1726, 
to show that it must have been a fairly com- 
mon circumstance. If a very amusing story I 
have somewhere read of Oliver Cromwell and one 
of his chaplains is true, this practice does not 
seem to have been limited to the episcopal clergy. 
I confess I do not see why people need have been 
so deeply offended. A lady’s maid, if not very 
highly educated, may, like Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
spouse, Mattie, have “a loving heart and a leal 
within”; and the real snob was not the chaplain 
who married her, but the “ gentleman ” or “lady” 
who sneered at him for so doing. We must 
always remember, to the immortal honour of 
domestic service, that Burns’s Highland Mary, 
ever to be named, as Alexander Smith says, with 
Dante’s Beatrice and Petrarch’s Laura, was nothing 
but a common domestic servant. 

There is one other circumstance I will touch 
upon. A clergyman and a cavalry officer would, 
I suppose, in our own day be considered as 
holding much the same social rank, unless the 
officer were an aristocrat by birth or creation. 
This could scarcely have been the case in the early 
part of last century. In Swift’s poem ‘ The Grand 
Question Debated, the witty poet depicts himself 
as cutting a very poor figure at Sir Arthur’s dinner- 





table in the presence of the dashing dragoon cap- 
tain, and indeed sitting quite mumchance. We 
must not take Swift’s humorous depreciation of 
his own order in a poem like this au grand sérieux, 
still it is undoubtedly meant to be partly true, 
otherwise it would have no point. One of Punch’s 
artists some years ago represented a bevy of young 
ladies in council coming to the conclusion that 
“What we want is more curates.” Sir Arthur's 
wife sums up her judgment with the words, “ Give 
me but a barrack, « fig for the clergy!” Does not 
this, slight as it may seem, alone prove how differ- 
ently the nineteenth century thinks on this sub- 
ject from the seventeenth or even the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and how little Macaulay 
deserved the strictures that were passed upon his 
description of the “ young Levite ” ? 

Punch’s pictures, besides being infinitely plea- 
santer to look at, are as faithful a record of the 
social manners of our age as Hogarth’s are of his 
age (pace Charles Lamb and Mr. G, A. Sala); and 
they will be far more valuable to future historians 
than many graver and more pretentious works. 

JonaTaan Bovcnier. 

Ropley, Alresford. 





WILLIAM OLDYS. 


The life of a bibliographer and literary antiquary 
is spent in contemplating the images of images. 
His idols are not the idols of the tribe or market, 
but those of the whole human race, which, since 
the world began, have at any time been reposited 
in the safe keeping of books. Life of the directer 
sort has but few charms for men of this stamp 
until its essence has been compressed into type 
and folded compactly in the parchment or leathern 
covers of a book. The bibliographer’s calling is 
but very poorly paid, because so few of his com- 
peers can form any approximative estimate of the 
real value of his work. Nothing, consequently, 
can lead a man to a pursuit so ill requited but a 
true love of the study itself; and as money con- 
siderations are thus quite shut out, it is always 
probable that the work, if done at all, will be 
done well. D’Israeli calls the man so occupied 
“an inhabitant of the visionary world of books”; 
but yet are we not all in like manner vision-hunters, 
disquieting ourselves in vain, engaged, like the famous 
Bishop Wilkins, in contemplating the possibility of 
flying some day or other to the moon? 

D’Israeli shows how bibliographers commonly 
leave their works uncompleted. Count Mazzu- 
chelli set forth six large folios to represent his 
erudite toils, and yet he did but complete the 
letters A and B in his exposition of Italian litera- 
ture. Goujet worked in the same way for France, 
but left us only a torso of eighteen volumes. David 
Clément got to the letter H in his task ; our Dr. 
Kippis to the letter F in his; and Warton expired 
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with but a Pisgah view of the happy honeyed Zion 
that he could not reach. 

Oldys’s fate was harder still, perhaps. His pub- 
lished works are now appreciated, and his MSS. 
so well known that O.M. even is often understood 
for Oldys MSS. ; but more than half of these pre- 
cious literary jottings were lost before their value 
could be truly appraised, and even where they 
have been most used they have been treated much 
as sign-posts are, which direct the traveller, but are 
themselves left to rot in the wet, or split in the 
sun, or to become illegible through stress of 
weather and the lapse of time. 

The few facts of Oldys’s life are easily thrown 
together. The family of Oldis, Oldesh, Oldys, 
stood eminently loyal throughout the Great Rebel- 
lion. The grandfather, William Oldys, M.D., 
of New Coll., Oxon, proctor, &c., became so ob- 
noxious to the Parliamentary troops that he was 
forced to fly to Banbury, then fortified by King 
CharlesI. Whilst he was retreating to this refuge 
they murdered him, and Noble gives (e, p. 421) a 
vivid description of it that might serve for a picture 
by Wouverman. Noble is rarely so graphic as this. 
The event occurred about 1644. Oldys’s father 
was Dr, Oldys, Chancellor of Lincoln and advocate 
of the Admiralty Court, William, however, was 
a natural son, and Grose says the doctor kept his 
mother very privately and very meanly. When 
he dined at a tavern he would beg the remains of 
fish or fowl! for his cat, and the cat turned out to be 
Oldys’s mother. Noble thinks, however, that the 
cat story is about as authentic as that of Whittington 
and his puss. Our fat friend Grose does not relate 
how gallant Doctor William was, if not quite so 
gallant as might be. He lost his post at the Ad- 
miralty and risked his head by refusing to prosecute 
the seamen who, under commissions from King 
James, bad fought against England (a, vol. v. 
p. 243). Such an anecdote indicates the presence 
of fine ore in a character. However, both the boy’s 
parents died early, and his education must have 
been somewhat neglected. Capt. Grose on this 
point says he had but little classical learning and 
no science. There are indications, however, that 
he had reached later on a respectable proficiency 
at least in the Latin language. His father left 
him some property, which he soon dissipated, for 
his habits were said to be intemperate (b), and, in 
the true simplicity of his heart, he was ever the 
sure prey of designing men (c, vol. iii. p. 458). 

He became first assistant and then librarian to 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, and served him 
over a space of ten years, though miserably paid ; 
for in all that time, according to his own repre- 
sentation, he received but 500/. This is the more 
singular as he was entrusted with buying choice 
works and MSS. When the library was to 
be sold to Osborne the bookseller, it was Oldys 
who made out the catalogue for that purpose (6). 





He wrote an excellent ‘ Life of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ 
so that Gibbon, who had purposed writing one, 
when he read Oldys’s abandoned the notion, dis- 
covering, as he says in his ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ 
that “‘ he could add nothing new to the subject, 
except the uncertain merit of style and sentiment.” 
D’Israeli (c, vol. iii. p. 466) is rich in praise of this 
life, because the narrative has such a fulness that 
it reads like the work of a contemporary. The 
book brought him into some reputation, but not 
before fortune had very distinctly declared against 
him. He had lain some time—some years, indeed 
—in the Fleet Prison for debt. The work, how- 
ever, fell into the hands of the Duke of Norfolk, 
who was charmed with it. Oldys managed to let 
the duke, who had long been acquainted with 
him, know the sad situation he was in. To this 
the duke responded immediately, and sent him 
money. He then inquired into his debts and paid 
them. A little later on he appointed him to the 
office of Norroy King at Arms. This story, charm- 
ingly narrated, was given to D’Israeli by his friend 
Mr. John Taylor, a son of Oldys’s intimate friend. 
Oldys had been before attached to the college as 
Norfolk Herald extraordinary; but his appointment 
per saltum gave great offence to the heralds. The 
patent was dated May 5, 1755. Owing to the 
duke’s patronage it was circulated, to the injury 
of Oldys, that he was a Papist. This served to 
retard his entering upon the duties of his office 
for some time, and so far gratified his enemies in 
the college, but, being utterly untrue, had little 
effect beyond. 

Even this appointment could not keep him long 
at ease. His excess, his want of thrift, and the 
very goodness of his nature all helped to impoverish 
him; so that when at last death found him, about 
five o'clock on a Wednesday morning, April 15, 
1761, he was possessed of but little more money than 
would suffice to bury him (d, p. 139). His friend 
Dr. Taylor, the oculist, claimed to administer the 
estate on account of his being a bastard, or, as the 
phrase then ran, nullius filius, They buried him 
on the 19th, towards the upper end of the north 
aisle of St. Bennet Paul’s Wharf, at. seventy-two, 
says Grose, but sixty-five is the fact, if he was born 
in 1696. 

His researches in general literature and his 
special labours in bibliography entitle him to 
happy memory in the minds of all book-lovers 
and chroniclers of the contents of books. His 
annotated Langbaine, now in the British Museum, 
is alone svfficient to make him a lasting reputa- 
tion, so overflowingly has he crowded its margins, 
its interlinear spaces, and every white spot that 
could be written on. The treasure stored in 
old books was not understood in that day, and 
this enriched copy of Langbaine’s ‘ Dramatic 
Poets,’ from which all the literary world has ever 
since silently appropriated the pearls, was knocked 
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down to Dr. Birch for three shillings and sixpence. 
The doctor attended the sale when Oldys’s books 
came to the hammer, together with those of the 
Rev. Mr. Emmett, of Yarmouth, and those of Mr. 
William Rush. C. A. Warp. 

(a) Cunningham's ‘ Lives,’ 

(5) * English Cyclopedia.’ 

(c) D'Israeli’s ‘ Curiosities of Literature,’ new series, 
ed, 1823, 

(d) Grose’s ‘ Olio, Oddities,’ 1796. 

(e) Noble's ‘ History of the College of Arms,’ 1804, 

(f) Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ 10 vols,, 1835. 

(To be continued.) 


Tne Monro Famity or Busney, Herts. 
(See 7" S. i. 369, 413, 474, 514; ii, 59.)—The 
tombs of this family, which I have frequently 
seen on my visits to Bushey—a parish of which 
my late valued friend the Rev. William Falconer 
was for forty-seven years rector—are situated on 
the southern side of the churchyard. 

Amongst them is one to the memory of Dr. 
Thomas Monro, who died in 1833, according to 
the testimony of the tombstone. He was the 
physician who attended George III. during one 
of his attacks of lunacy, and is said to have pre- 
scribed as a remedy a pillow stuffed with hops 
when his royal patient suffered from sleeplessness. 
The name of Dr, Thomas Monro occurs in an ‘Ox- 
ford Calendar’ of 1820 as an M.D., or, as it is 
there printed, a D.M. of Oriel College. On refer- 
ring to the ‘Memoirs of Dr. Parr,’ by the Rev. 
William Field, 2 vols., 8vo., 1828, he is stated, in 
a note at p. 71, vol. i., to have revised the in- 
formation in that work concerning the manuer in 
which Parr conducted the school at Stanmore, of 
which he had been a pupil about 1775. Here, it 
will be remembered, was the school which Parr 
set up in opposition to Harrow in 1771, being 
disappointed at not having been appointed head 
master on the death of Dr. Sumner, and is 
only four miles distant. The scholastic establish- 
ment at Stanmore, though apparently flourishing 
for a time, only existed for a brief period under 
the reign of Parr, and broke upin 1777. Some 
account of this school, not of a very favourable 
nature, by a former pupil, the Rev. William 
Beloe, may be found in his ‘ Sexagenarian ; or, 


it is stated in Field’s ‘ Life of Parr,’ vol. ii. p. 410, 
that after leaving Oxford Parr practised as a phy- 
sician in London for forty years with very great 
success, and in 1820 retired to Bushey. Near the 
tombs of the Monro family in Bushey Churchyard 
are those of the artists Henry Edridge, A.R.A., 
and Thomas Hearne, the former of whom died in 
1821 and the latter in 1817. The tomb of Edridge 
is a model, or rather a copy, of the tomb of Scipio 
at Rome, raised on brickwork, and surrounded 
with iron railings. A simple upright gravestone, 
now very much decayed, commemorates Hearne, 
who, in conjunction with William Byrne as the 
engraver, published in 1778 the ‘ Antiquities of 
Great Britain,’ a very fine workof art. Eastward 
is the grave of William Jerdan, at whose funeral 
I officiated on July 16, 1869, and whose latter years 
were spent at Bushey. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Lorp Byrron’s Stratvr.—When, a few years 
ago, a statue to Lord Byron was erected in the 
Green Park, most persons, I fancy, supposed 
that the movement for erecting such a memorial 
was new. But on glancing over the advertise- 
ments of the Quarterly Review for July, 1828, a 
little more than four years after the poet’s death 
at Missolonghi, I see that one entire page (p. 17) 
is taken up with a notice to the effect that ‘‘ it is 
proposed to raise a monumental statue to Lord 
Byron by public subscription, and a committee 
has been formed for that purpose, composed of 
individuals who were either his personal acquaint- 
ances or correspondents, and who are anxious to 
manifest their admiration for the genius of that 
illustrious poet.” The list of the committee in- 
cludes the names of Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert 
Adair; Lord Alvanley; Mr. D. Baillie; Mr. W. J. 
Bankes ; the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles ; Mr. Michael 
Bruce, M.P.; Sir F. Burdett ; the Hon. F. Byng ; 
Mr. Thomas Campbell ; the Right Hon. Stratford 
Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe); 
Lord Clare; M. de Constant (of Paris); Lords 
Cowper and Dacre; Mr. T. (afterwards Lord) Den- 
man ; the Duke of Devonshire; Lord Dudley ; 
Mr. Edward Ellice, M.P.; the Hon. G. Agar-Ellis 





(afterwards Lord Dover); W. von Goéthe (of 


the Recollections of a Literary Life, published in | Weimar); Sir Sandford Graham ; Sir John Hob- 
1817, shortly after his death, and edited by a| house, M.P. ; Lord Holland ; Mr. Isaac D'Israeli ; 


friend. Init Dr. Parr is styled “ Orbilius,” on 
account of his severity, and amongst his pupils, 
when subsequently master of the Norwich Gram- 
mar School, was another member of the Monro 
family, the Rev. Thomas Monro, fellow of Mag- 





Mr. F. Jeffrey (afterwards Lord Jeffrey) ; Lord 


Jersey; Mr. H. H. Joy; Mr. Charles Kemble ; 


the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird ; Lord Lansdowne ; 


| Col. Leake; Mr. H. Luttrell; Sir James Mack- 


intosh, M.P.; Sir John Malcolm; “Tommy” Moore; 


dalen College, Oxford, a well-known writer in his Mr. John Murray; Lords Normanby, Nugent, 
day. and Sidney Osborne; Mr. T. Phillips, R.A.; Lord 

Stanmore, where Dr. Monro was one of Dr. | Rancliffe, M.P. ; Sam Rogers ; Stewart Rose ; Sir 
Parr’s pupils, is an adjacent parish to Bushey, on | Walter Scott; Sir M. A. Shee; Lord Sligo ; James 
the Middlesex side, on the road to London, and | Smith ; the Hon. Leicester Stanhope ; Lord Tavi- 
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stock, M.P. (afterwards Duke of Bedford); Mr. 
J. B. Trevanion; and Col. Wildman, Byron’s 
schoolfellow at Harrow, and the purchaser of New- 
stead Abbey. The donations promised include 
1001. each from the Duke of Devonshire, Sir J. 
Hobhouse, Lord Dudley, and Mr. John Murray ; 
501. each from Lords Clare, S. Osborne, and Dacre, 
Sir S. Graham, the Hon. D. Kinnaird, Mr. A. 
Baring, M.P., Mr. E. Ellice, and Mr. D. Baillie ; 
301. from Lord Lansdowne; 25/. each from Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Holland, Col. Wildman, Sir 
R. Peel, and Lords Cowper and Alvanley ; and a 
long list of smaller sums, ranging from 201. down to 
11. The bankers were Messrs. Coutts, Drummond, 
Ransom, and others in London; there were 
bankers in Italy and France, as well as in Edin- 
burgh and Dublin ; and the following formed a 
sub-committee: Messrs. Bankes, Rogers, Kinnaird, 
Agar-Ellis, Sir J. Hobhouse, Lord Clare, and Lord 
Holland; while Mr. J. Murray acted as honorary 
secretary. 

It would be interesting to learn what was the 
result of this appeal, and what became of the 
moneys promised. Were they ever paid; and did 
they form the basis of the subscription raised for 
the statue which has recently been set up ? 

In any case, if this advertisement is of any 
interest to them, it is at the service of the present 
owner of Newstead or of Mr. Ricnarp Enc- 
cumBeE for their scrap-book of “ Byroniana,” if 
they care to have it. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Antiquarian Magazine Office, York Street, 

Covent Garden. 


“ Apranam,” A Musnroom.—Among the letters 
on ‘ Big Mushrooms’ that appeared in the Stan- 
dard, August 26, was one from Mr. Giles Shaw, 
Winterdyne House, Bewdley, who wrote, ‘‘ One 
of my men brought me a large mushroom gathered 
here, which he called an ‘ Abraham,’ suitable for 
ketchup ; it weighed 135 oz. and was 30in. in 
circumference.” I am a Worcestershire man, but 
I cannot remember this usage of the word “Abra- 
ham.” Field mushrooms would seem to have 
been very large this year. In my own meadow I 
gathered several of great size, two of which mea- 
sured respectively 33} and 36) inches in circum- 
ference. CurTupert Bene. 


Dr. Bevis.—As it is desirable to make notes 
of all important errors in the great work now 
being published under the editorship of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
let me point out one in the fourth volume, in the 
account of Dr. Bevis. His birthplace is stated in 
the ‘Dictionary’ to have been Tenby, in Pem- 
brokeshire. It really was Old Sarum, in Wilt- 
shire. Whilst on the subject I should like to call 
attention to an erroneous statement respecting 
Bevis in the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ 
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dans Ja place d’astronome royal, s'il était moins 
adonné au plaisir de la table.” It was after the 
death of Bliss, not of Bradley, that Bevis was a 
candidate for the post of astronomer-royal ; but 
considering that he was at the time nearly seventy 
years of age (be was born in 1695, and was in 
his sixty-seventh year when Bradley died, two 
years before Bliss), that was quite sufficient reason 
for the preference given to Maskelyne, without 
having recourse to an imputation upon Bevis of 
which I believe no evidence is to be found. The 
author of his life in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography’ gives the date as well as the place of 
his birth incorrectly, stating the year to have been 
1693, whereas it should have been 1695 (on 
October 31, 0.8.) ; so, at least, it is given in the 
account contained in Bernoulli’s ‘ Recueil pour les 
Astronomes,’ which is a translation of one sent in 
manuscript to the editor by Mr. Horsfall, F.R.S., 
the friend and executor of Bevis. 
W. T. Lywy. 


Blackheath, 


Mitton AnD Eyrorp.—About two miles from 
Stow-on-the-Wold, in Gloucestershire, in a little 
sequestered valley, through which glides a purling 
stream, stands Eyford, a charming hamlet in the 
parish of Upper Slaughter. A few years ago there 
stood there a pleasant villa, since pulled down, 
once the country seat of the Earls of Shrewsbury, 
and there the twelfth earl entertained William III, 
in 1695. Rudder tells us that on the estate, “‘ in 
a summer-house, built over a cascade, long since 
fallen into ruins, the inimitable Milton wrote part 
of his ‘Paradise Lost.’” Rudder published his 
‘ History of Gloucestershire’ in 1779, and, so far as 
I know, was the first person to give birth to this 
tradition about Milton, which is still a pious be- 
lief in the neighbourhood. Neither Bigland nor 
Sir Robert Atkyns makes the slightest allusion to 
any such legend. 

Now one does not want to be an iconoclast of 
local tradition, but one would like to know where 
Rudder got this notion about Milton; for not 
only is there not a scrap of evidence to prove that 
Milton was ever in Gloucestershire in his life, but 
also the Earls of Shrewsbury were Cavaliers till 
the twelfth earl espoused the cause of William of 
Orange in 1687. So that Eyford could hardly 
ever have been a place open to Milton, who died 
in 1674. 

Not only that, but we are informed, on the 
authority of Milton’s nephew, Edward Phillips, 
of the curious psychological fact that Milton could 
never write poetry freely—that his vein never 
happily flowed—but from the autumnal equinox to 
the vernal. Incidentally this bears somewhat on 
the question, for it shows that he was not likely 
to draw his inspiration from hours in the summer 


where we are told that he “ eit succédé & Bradley | spent with dedal nature, but that his imagination 
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was most lively when away from the scenes of his 
fancy. Thus there was no need for delightful 
Eyford to aid him in courting the Muse, even 
could he have seen its charms. He became totally 
blind early in 1652, and did not (according to 
Masson) begin the ‘ Paradise Lost’ seriously till 
1658, sc that, as it was published in 1667, he 
actually followed Horace’s famous rule, ‘‘ nonum- 
que prematur inannum.” Mark Pattison thought 
Phillips “‘ transposed the seasons,” and takes upon 
himself, therefore, to say that “ Milton’s vein 
flowed only from the vernal to the autumnal 
equinox.” But, with all due deference to the late 
Rector of Lincoln, I cannot but think Phillips’s 
account correct. Jean Paul Richter finds no diffi- 
culty in accepting that account implicitly, and says 
boldly in the ‘Hesperus,’ “ Milton poetized in 
winter.” 

Eyford is indeed a most delightful spot, and 
one would gladly believe the tradition if one 
could. But truth is paramount. Often and often 
have I sat by Milton’s Well, and felt most forcibly 
the genius loci. And a charming embodiment of 
the local tradition and description of the spot is 
still to be seen, inscribed just twenty years ago 
on the wall near the well, which is covered in by 
a dome above. The lines are, I think, worthy of 
being embalmed for ever in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
I copy exactly the punctuation and spelling. The 
punctuation is, it will be seen, very sparing. In 
the tenth line, ‘‘ Ey ford’s” (sic),—the hamlet is 
sometimes spelt Eyeford—apparently an e¢ after 
the y had been originally intended on the stone 
and finally expunged. So I take it :— 

MILTON S WELL. 
Tis said amidst these lovely glades 
These crystal streams these sylvan shades 
Where feathered eongsters on their wing 
In heavenly chorus join and sing 
That Milton penned immortal lays 
On Paradise and Heaven's praise. 
Each object here that greets the eye 
Raises the Poets thoughts on high 
No earthly things their cares intrude 
On lovely Ey ford’s solitude 
But beauteous Nature reigns supreme 
And Paradise is all his theme. 
W. H, C. Plowden, Esq’, 
The above lines were written by a friend 
for M™ Somerset D'Arcy Irvine. 
Who Restored and Embelished [ sic | 
this Ancient Well in the Year 1866 

BESIDE THIS SPRING MILTON WROTE PARADISE LOST. 

The late Sir Thomas Bayley pulled down the 
old villa of the Earls of Shrewsbury some years 
ago, and built a mansion on the top of the hill. 
The site of the old house is now occupied by the 
lodge, a new building. Can any of your readers 
give a full description of the old house, interesting 
for many reasons? Perhaps Mr. C. A. Whitmore, 
M.P., Lord of the Manor of Lower Slaughter, 
could give the requisite information. 

A. R. Sauter, 





Hencuman.—I find that in Annandale’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ the old bad guess, that this means haunch- 
man, one who stands at one’s haunch, is once 
more offered. How often must I protest against 
this utter neglect of vowels? How can aw be- 
come e? The converse is possible, since en may 
become an, and an may become aun (see below), 
My own guess, that it stands for hengst-man, i. ¢., 
horse-boy, is surely far better. I now write to 
say that [ look upon my guess as being fairly 
proved. For, firstly, the A.-S. hengest was cut 
down to hengst; see Wright’s ‘ Vocab.,’ ed. 
Wiilcker, 119, 37. Secondly, we find Hinxrman 
as a proper name in the ‘Clergy List,’ where 
Hinz- is certainly for Hengst. So much we 
know from the index to Kemble’s ‘Charters,’ 
which gives Hengestes-bvdc, Hinxbrook ; Hengestes- 
geat, Hinxgate; Ilengestes-héafod, Hinxhead ; 
Hengestes-ige, Hinxey. Cf. also Dan. and 0. 
Friesic hingst, by-form of hengst. Thirdly, hengst- 
man is the exact equivalent of Icel. hesta-madr, 
a horse-boy, groom; cf. O. Swed. hesta-swen, a 
horse-swain, groom. Rietz gives Swed. dial. 
hesta-man, which he translates as hist-man, 
t.e., horse-boy. Aasen gives hest, a horse; 
heste-dreng, heste-svein, as Norwegian words for 
horse-boy. The Middle Low German dictionary 
by Schiller gives hengest, hingest, hinxt, a horse ; 
and hengestrider, a groom, lit. horse-rider; and I 
suspect that the word was borrowed from the 
Continent shortly after 1400. Fourthly, Blount 
explained henchman as I do, in 1691, and cites 
the spelling henzman. Spelman says the same, 
The ‘Prompt. Parv.’ has heyncemann, hench- 
manne. The wretched guess about haunch be- 
gan with Bishop Percy, who may have been 
misled by the spellings haunsmen, hanshmen 
(but not Ahaunchmen), in a household hook of 
1511, which can hardly be depended on. Fifthly, 
it should be remembered that in ‘The Flower 
and the Leaf’ the henchmen are described as 
riding behind the knights their masters. I con- 
fess I cannot see where this breaks down ; but if 
there is any flaw in the argument, perhaps some 
of your readers can find it out. I ought, however, 
to explain the ch. It arose from turning a sharp 
s into sh, after n; so that hensman became 
henshman, also written henchman, The spelling 
heyncemann in the ‘Promptorium’ shows this 
spelling with s, there written ce. The process is 
precisely the same as in linchpin for linspin, and 
in pinch from F, pincer, Watrer W. Skat. 


Britisa Bisnors or Tuk Fourta Cextory.— 
In a MS. I had compiled the following paragraph 
occurred : “ British bishops had appeared at the 
Council of Ariminum in 359.” It was taken from 
Lappenberg’s ‘ England under the Anglo-Saxon 
Kings,’ p. 64, where the foot-note by Thorpe gives 
the authority for the statement, “Sulp. Sev., 
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lib. ii. c. 55.” A friend on reading the MS. said, 
“ Surely this is wrong! Ido not remember the 
council. It must have been Arles, a.p. 314.” I 
turned to the encyclopzdia “ Arles” (Arelatum, 
Arelatense), “ Rimini” (Ariminum), and thought 
ossibly a confusion of names may have arisen. 
Ly friend sent me by the next post the following : 
“ At the first council of Arles in 314 three British 
bishops appeared, viz., Eborius of York, Restitutus 
of London, and Adelfius of Lincoln (probably),” 
giving Hume, p. 15, as an authority. I could not 
find it in Hume, but on turning to the ‘ Student’s 
Hume,’ ed. 1883, p. 15, the entry occurs, with the 
exception that ‘* Adelfius of Lincoln ” is described 
as ‘‘ Adelfius, probably of Caerleon.” In looking 
the matter up, the similarity of the reigning 
emperors’ names—Constantine in 314 and Con- 
stantius II. in 359—struck me; but on turning 
to Wright’s ‘ The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon’ 
(p. 297), Lwas pleased toseea reference tothesubject, 
where he says: “I confess that the list [of clergy 
who attended the council of Arles in 314, printed 
in the ‘ Collections of Councils’] looks to me ex- 
tremely suspicious, much like the invention of a 
later period,” and in a foot-note he adds : “ It seems 
to me that the three names of British bishops 
pretended to have been at the council of Arles had 
been wade to answer to the three bishops men- 
tioned by Sulpicius Severus. I think it has not 
been yet satisfactorily ascertained when the name 
Britanni was first applied to the people of the 
country now called Bretagne.” May not the 
similarity of names—Arelatum and Ariminum, 
Constantinus and Constantius—have caused the 
compiler of the ‘Collections of Councils’ to fix on 
the prominent council of Arles as that at which 
the British bishops attended, instead of Rimini ; 
and would it not be well to have the paragraph 
in question altered in forthcoming editions of the 
‘Student’s Hume’? Epwin Sioper. 
Taunton, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Joun SHAKSPEARE, SHoEMAKER.—I have access 
only to an early edition of Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s 
‘Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare,’ and there- 
fore should be glad to know what he says about 
John Shakspeare which is entirely new in the last 
(the sixth) edition. What relation was this man 
to William Shakspeare? He has the same Chris- 
tian name as William’s father. Shakspeare and son 
dealt in skins, and therefore may have supplied 
this John with leather. There was in London a 
saddler of the name of Shakspeare, supposed to be 
arelative of William. Shakspeare and son were 





glovers. Therefore in all the purposes to which 
skins were applied the Shakspeares seem to have 
had customers in their own relations, and there 
was not a trade in the town which was not filled 
by them. This John Shakspeare was only ten 
years in Stratford. Where did he go afterwards ? 
1584 to 1594 would be the period. William Shak- 
speare went from Stratford to London and became 
prosperous, Might not John Shakspeare, shoe- 
maker, have emigrated from Stratford to London 
to profit by the prosperity of William? William 
Shakspeare was evidently well acquainted with 
the craft, from his allusions to it in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and other plays. This John 
Shakspeare may be included in the list of illus- 
trious shoemakers, if not on his own merit, on 
account of his being a relation of the famous 
William. And if Marlowe had a father, William 
had a relation, a shoemaker. 

While upon the subject, being greatly interested 
in shoemakers, as having more great men than the 
followers of any other trade, I should be obliged 
if any one would tell me where in the voluminous 
works of Voltaire I could find a funeral elegy 
written by him on one Reinart. Is there anything 
known about this Reinart? Was he a real man, 
successor of the shoemakers Hans Sachs and 
3oehme? Perhaps what Voltaire said of Reinart 
was intended as a parody on Boehme, the shoe- 
maker profound in mystical theology, who has had 
many followers. (See article in Academy, July 31, 
Roden Noel on Boehme.) Reinart seems to have 
been one of the many shoemakers who mixed up 
the profession of awls and soles with the recovery 
of souls, as the cobbler says in ‘ Julius Cesar.’ 
Reinart is made to say by Voltaire he preferred 
those books of the Old Testament, the prophets, 
and the Apocalypse of the New Testament he did 
not understand. What is the derivation of cur- 
visor ? W. J. Birca. 


Apstey Hovse.—A Frenchman addressed the 
Duke as “of No.1, London,” Wheatley says. Timbs 
only says a foreigner called it so. Is Wheatley’s 
statement an embellishment upon Timbs, or do 
they draw from separate sources, and can either be 
verified ? Mr. Walford gives « different version 
of the apple-man from Mr. Wheatley. They none 
of them refer to any authority, but Mr. Wheatley 
quotes a sneer of Lord Campbell’s at Lord 
Bathurst (‘Lives of the Chancellors,’ v. 449), to 
which I have not yet been able to refer. I shall be 
glad of any authorities relating to Apsley House. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Borke Pictures anp Retics.—What portraits 
of Edmund Burke were painted by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds; and where are they now? Reynolds 
painted one in 1775, when Burke was forty-five 
(see Prior's memoir of Burke, ch. xi.), This is sup- 
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posed to be the one belonging to Earl Fitzwilliam. | 


It is implied in Macknight’s ‘ Life of Burke’ that 
there are several portraits of Burke painted by Sir 
Joshua. The biographers of Burke, so far as I 
am aware, do not mention any particular portrait 
of Burke by Sir Joshua except that painted in 
1775. But there is an engraving of him as painted 
by the same artist five years earlier, made by James 
Watson and printed for Robert Sayer, May 1, 
1771. The face is much the same as in that 
painted in 1775. Who is the present owner of this 
portrait? There is also an engraving of Burke as 
painted by Reynolds, made by J. Hardy, published 
Dec. 18, 1780, and “ to be had of J. K. Sherwin, 
St. James Street.” Who is the possessor of this 
portrait? It differs so much from the others that 
it seems to be the portrait of a different person, 
and yet the engraving gives a date only five years 
later than that of the others. Did Burke change 
so much in five years? Mr. Graves, of Pall Mall, 
has some notes which may assist in answering the 
inquiries. It is very desirable to have a complete 
record of all the portraits of Burke and of the 
engravings of them. He was painted not only by 
Reynolds, but also by Romney and Barry. 

Are there any souvenirs of Edmund Burke, as 
plate, furniture, &c.? By his will he gave all his 
property to his wife; and Mrs. Burke made her 
nephew, Mr. Nugent, her heir. Some of Burke’s 
personal effects were afterwards sold by auction. 
See Prior’s life of Burke, ch. xv. E. L. P. 


Posters,—Can any one inform me when posters, 
hand-bills, contents bills, &c., were first used in 
this country? I was told by a gentleman of the 
name of Tucker that his father brought the idea 
from the Continent about 1840, but I think that 
they were used before that. 

Wma. Ta. Massey. 


Mepat.—Can any of the correspondents of 
*‘N. & Q” give me any information about the 
following medal? Ob., cH. MAG. ET. HEN. MA.BRIT. 
REX. ET. ReG., Charles and Henrietta Maria vis-d- 
vis, above four suns ; rev., FUNDIT. AMOR. LILIA. 
MIXTA . ROsIS, Cupid walking to the right, holding 
a bunch of roses in each hand, above six suns; 
exergue, 1625; silver; size, ‘90. The medal is 
struck and very thin, and seems to have been 
issued on the marriage of Charles and Henrietta 
in 1625. E. F. Bett. 

Botcherby, Carlisle, 


Tue Picor Diamonp,—Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage’ 
informs its readers that Lord Pigot, Governor of 
Fort St. George, Madras (who died in 1783), be- 
queathed the celebrated Pigot diamond to his two 
brothers and sister, and that in 1800 it was, under 
an Act of Parliament, disposed of by lottery for 
23,9981, 16s. Can any of the subscribers to 
*N. & Q.’ say: 1. When and where was the 
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diamond found, and by whom? 2. Why was it 

called the Pigot diamond? 3. How came Lord 

Pigot to have the disposal of it at his death? 4. 

Who is in possession of the diamond at the pre- 

sent time? 5. Is there any model of the diamond 

in any of our museums ? A. B. Russet, 
Clevedon. 


Farrar Qverirs.—Canon Farrar, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures ‘On the History of Interpretation,’ 


| pp. 41-2, “ On the Perversions of Scripture made 


to warrant Persecution,” says :— 

** Even the poets of the world—the poets the clearest 
in universal insight, and the deepest in spiritual emotion 
—have noticed and deplored them. Who does not feel 
the force of the hackneyed lines—hackneyed from their 
faithful truthfulness— 

The Devil can quote Scripture for his purpose ; 
or 
In religion, 
What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament ! 
or 
Having waste ground enough, 
Shall we desire to raze the sanctuary 
And pitch our evils there! . 
or 
Satan is modest. At heaven's door he lays 
His evil offapring, and in Scripture phrase 
And saintly posture gives to God the praise 
And honour of his monstrous progeny. 
The first of the four is Shakspere—who is, I sup- 
pose, “the poet clearest in universal insight ”— 
and may claim to be hackneyed, but not the three 
others following, and I should like to know who 
they are. W. J. Bircn. 
Nos. 2 and 3 are Shakspeare—No. 2 from ‘ Merchant 
of Venice,’ ILI. ii,; No, 3 from ‘ Measure for Measure,’ 
II, ii.] 


LonGreLLow’s VocaBuLary. —Will some reader 
kindly let me know if the vocabulary of words used 
in Longfellow’s works has been estimated? And 
whut is the best comparative list of vocabularies 
used by English-writing poets ? E. R. 

Epiror or ‘Critica, Review,’ 1794.—Who 
was the editor of the Critical Review in 1794? 
Is it known whether the reviews when unsigned 
were written by the editor or not ? Tuore. 


Cuartes Connor, an actor at Covent Garden, 
died suddenly Oct. 7, 1826, while crossing St. 
James’s Park. A biography of him, of a sort, ap- 
pears in the Gentleman’s Magazine. Where can 
particulars be found of his early life? When and 
where was he born? Urban. 


Mipptepitcn Famiry.—I am anxious to ob- 
tain the baptismal certificate of John Richard 
Middleditch, of Pickwell House, Georgham, Barn- 
staple, who died at Bath on Jan. 17, 1799, aged 
forty-two years, and who was buried at the 
Abbey Church, Bath, on the 24th of the 
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same month. His death was recorded in the 

Gentleman’s Magazine shortly afterwards. Any 

information regarding his parentage, or any refer- 

ence to county histories likely to throw light on 

the subject, will greatly oblige. Please send 

answers direct to J. A. CAMPBELL. 
25, Charrington Street, Oakley Square, N.W. 


Laurence Price’s ‘Surpuerp’s Proeyosti- 
cation. —Can you tell me anything about the 
above work or its author? I can come across no 
copy of it. It was issued about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, for I find it mentioned in 
a poem entitled ‘On Bugbear Black Monday, 
March 29th, 1652; or, the London Fright at the 
Eclipse proceeding from « Natural Cause.’ The 
following is the extract : 

Was 't Laurence Price's Shepherd's Gnostication 

With cunning Will's wise Astrologization 

That put ye in distemper, and such fits 

As if their folly practised on your wits’ 
“Cunning Will” of course refers to William 
Lilly, but I have never come across any almanack 
maker or astrologer of the name of Price. 

H. R. Piomer. 

[In the British Museum Catalogue you will find 
several works by Lawrence (sic) Price, Lowndes men- 
tions three. | 


Woop Famity.— Will any reader be kind 
enough to mention any book or sources of infor- 
mation relating to a man named Wood, who was 
executed November 28, 1746, at London, for join- 
ing the Towneley Regiment? J. Woop. 

23, Oldham Road, Rochdale, Lancashire. 


Famity or Arcusisuor Parker. (See 4" §, 
iv. 216, 286.)—Will some correspondent (for 
literary purposes) direct me to a complete genealogy 
of Archbishop John Parker of Dublin, ob. 1681? 
One of his descendants, Robert Parker, of Dublin, 
nat. 1770, married Elizabeth Burbridge, or Bor- 
bridge (sister of Margaret, wife of Humphrey 
Lloyd, of Folly House, co. Wexford, 1766, and 
mother of Provost Lloyd, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and President of R.I. Acad. 1831). Any 
particulars of the Borbridges and Parkers will be 
very acceptable. TRUTH. 


Nico.aus or Burrixto,—Irmer, in his interest- 
ing volume ‘Die Romfahrt Kaiser Heinrich’s VII.,’ 
names this ecclesiastic as one of that emperor’s 
chief counsellors. I have some reason for think- 
ing that he was a Dominican friar, and that his 
name may be found in the chronicles of that 
order, Can any of your readers supply any further 
information? He appears in Irmer from .p, 1308 
to 1314. E. H. Proumprre, 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 


Dors CAMDEN MENTION THE EppystonE?—A 


writer in a local antiquarian magazine quotes as 
from Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 1789 edition, the fol- 
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lowing passage :—‘‘I pass hence to cur coasts and 
coasting along by Ideston, Moushole, and Long- 
shipp.” Not having that particular edition at 
hand, I have not been able to verify the quota- 
tion, and should be much obliged to any of your 
readers who can point out the context and say 
whether Camden himself refers to the Eddystone 
| by the name Ideston. W. 8S. B. H. 
“Plymouth, 

Erymotoey or Twircnen.,—There i parish 
of this name in Devonshire ; there are also farms 
of the name in the following parishes of North 
| Devon—Arlington, Burrington, Challacombe, Mor- 


| thoe, and West Down ; there is alsoa Twitchen in 
| South Shropshire. In North Devon there are, 
moreover, in North Molton parish, Bentwitch>n; in 
Marland parish, Twigbear; and in South Hants, 
| T'wigsend Lane. In Domesday I find Trebichen 
}and Tuichel, also in Exon Domesday Trewityghi, 
but cannot identify these places. Some deeds in 
my possession, dating from 1728, give the spelling 
Twechin, Tuechin, Twechyn. In 1780 the forms 
Twitchen and Twitching occur, to which may be 
added in the present day Twitchin and Titchin. 
Ina book on place-names by Flavell Edmunds, the 
title of which has escaped me, the explanation 
given is, “ Twitchen or Twicken = Twy-cina=two 
ways, or the junction of two roads,” Can the name 
be Tway-chines? This house, at any rate, is 
situated at the junction of two small valleys. 

G. B. Lonestat 

Twitchen, Morthoe, Ilfracombe. 


Sir Francis Vert.—Tomb in Westminster 





|“statuary” of this fine work? 


Abbey; died 1608 or 1609. Who was the 
Cunningham, 
‘Handbook of London, 1850, p. 552, states it 
is by Nicholas Stone, although he does not say so 
when praising the tomb on p. 535. It is not given 
as one of the works of Stone in Walpole’s ‘ Lives,’ 
nor in Dart’s ‘Westminster Abbey,’ nor Neale’s 
work, nor Ackermann’s work on the Abbey, nor 





by Sir G. G. Scott in ‘ Gleanings,’ nor, lastly, by 
Dean Stanley. A cast of the tomb is put up in 
South Kensington Museum. Do the authorities 
attribute it to Stone; and, if so, what date is 


|given? Stone did not begin work on his own 


account until 1614 Wyatr Parwortn, 


33, Bloomsbury Street, W.C, 
Boait : Bocy.—I asked nearly two years ago 
for quotations for “ Bogy,” goblin, or “ Old Bogy,” 


before 1840, but none has yet turned up Surely 
this must be a word of some standing, and must 
have got into print before 1840! The northern 


bogle appears as early as 1500, and boggart in 1570; 
where has the southern boyy been meanwhile ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford, 


P.S.—I am still anxious for references to bobby. 
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Replies, 


PRIVILEGES OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 
(7 S. ii. 186.) 

The “Dutchy certificate” quoted by Mr. Coorer 
embodies the exemptions from feudal burdens 
which had become part and parcel of royal grants 
continued long after they had become obsolete. 

The state of society under the grinding tyranny 
of the feudal lords may be gathered from the long 
list of exemptions which it became necessary to 
stipulate for the protection of industry from the 
rapacity of the nobles and manorial seigneurs. A 
large portion of these inflictions and burdens have 
become so obsolete that their meaning and even 
their names have been forgotten. 

It may be worth while, as a matter of curiosity, 
to cali them up before the mind’s eye and exhibit 
them as illustrations of the ‘‘good old times” 
which Mr. Carlyle, in his ‘Past and Present,’ 
lauded with such fervour and sympathy. 

I will take the list in the order given in Mr. 
Coorer’s extract. There were other impositions 
which are not mentioned; but these may suffice. 
They stand as follows: Theolonage, tollage, pan- 
nage, pontage, passage, lastage, carriage, pessaye, 
perkage, terriage. The terms are not always 
spelt alike in the various. documents, but their 
meaning is pretty clear. Although the list of 
exemptions occurs in a document relating to an 
inland district, many of them apply more espe- 
cially to the seaboard. 

Theolonage, in the Latin form telonewm.—It is 
interpreted as “Tributum de mereibus marinis 
circa littus acceptum”’; in other words, a toll on 
goods exported or imported. 

This must not be confounded with the follage 
afterwards mentioned. The telonewm was a fixed 
and legitimate impost. The tollage was only an- 
other name for the taille, Latin tallia —“‘ Preestatio 
que dominis sit 4 tenentibus seu vassallis in certis 
eorum necessitatibus.” This was an arbitrary 
demand of the lord from his vassals and of the 
Crown from its subjects, which, levied in various 
forms, became in France so oppressive as to have 
been one of the main causes of the revolution of 
1789. In England this exaction was checked by 
the statute of 1296,‘* De tallagiv non concedendo,” 
and although frequently set at nought, the prin- 
ciple remained, and ultimately led to the control 
of Parliament over the national finances. 

Pannage. — Pasnagium or pannagium, originally 
pastio, was alevy on the tenants for the permission 
to feed swine in the lord’s woods. “Si per totum 
Ducatum tuum consuetudinem, que vulyariter 
pasnagium dicitur, Domino donaveris.” 

Pontage was a toll payable for passing either 
over or under a bridge. In the laws of the Lom- 
bards we read, ‘‘ Teloneum de navibus qu vadunt 
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sub pontibus.” In the capitularies of Charlemagne 
| it is enacted, “ Teloneus aut census non exigatur a 
quolibet, ubi nec aquam navigio aut pontem trans- 
eundum non est. 

Passage was an impost on goods passing through 
a town or other jurisdiction—‘‘ Tributum quod a 
transeuntibus exigitur.” In a plea before the 
court at Chester 14 Henry VII. the claim is made, 
“ Per passagium clamat esse quietam de omnibus 
passagiis in comitatibus Cestrivw et Flint pro om- 
nibus carectis, cariagiis equis, servientibus et sum- 
magiis suis oneratis.” So in Liverpool the ancient 
Court of Passage is still held for all pleas arising 
out of transit through the city. 

Lastaye had two significations. In one sense it 
was applied to a toll levied on goods taken from 
market—“ Consuetudo exacta in nundinis et mer- 
cibus pro rebus cariandis ubi homo vult ” (* Fleta,’ 
lib. i. ch, 47). In another sense it was a payment 
made for tuking ballast from the seashore between 
high and low water mark. In a grant of 
read,“ Item liceat ipsis /astadia sumere in flactibus 
maris, ubi volunt.” Our ballast is from A.-S. 
be-hlestan, to load a ship. 

Carriage.—This may be taken in two s ’ 
First, the right of the lord to the free cartage of 
his goods by the tenant—‘‘ Vecture onus, quod 
& vassallis domino preestatur”—which has not en- 
tirely died out at the present time ; or, secondly, 
a toll or tax on the vehicles themseives—* Tribu- 
tum seu vectigal, quod ex carris exigitur.” Both 
were in operation in the olden time. 

Pessage or pesage was the toll paid for weighing 
goods bought in the market or passing through, 
which was obligatory—“ Quod pro ponderibus 
publicis domino loci exsolvitur.” 

Pirkage or percage.—This is not a common word 
in medieval documents, Percacia was an eccle- 
siastical term applied to extra payment to the 
inferior clergy for extra services— perqisites in our 
modern phrase. It was of Spanish origin, per- 
cances, which is still found in the Spanish dic- 
tionaries. Whether the term was introduced into 
the charter or grant to protect the vassals from 
clerical exactions I will not take upon myself to 
say. 

Terriage.—This term has several significations. 
Firstly, it applies to a certain portion of the crop 
due to the lord. We read in the ‘ Customs ot 
Blois’: ‘‘ Le droit de terrage est tel, que les heri- 
tages qui sont tenus audit droit, quand ils sont 
| en fruitez, en grains, ou autres fruits, il en est deu 
| au seigneur du terrage certaine portion ; aux 
| aucuns plus, aux autres moins, et ainsi qu'on les 
| a accoutumez de payer selon la diversité des lieux.” 
| This was sometimes every fourth sheaf and some- 

times a money payment. Secondly, It was a pay- 
ment to the lord for the privilege of acquiring 
additional land. “An 1207. Si autem homines 
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adquisierint in territorio Prioris Bellz-vallis, Prior 
per se habebit terragium et consuetudinem inde 
sibi debitam.” A third meaning is that of a terrace, 
a rampart: “Ex statuto Azi Vicecomitis, terra- 
gium quod erat supra fossatum, cxepit explanari, 
et omnia luti culmina per civitatem adzquari.” 
There is yet a fourth meaning, that of a fee paid 
for the interment of a corpse, which was not sanc- 
tioned by the church. Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in a.p. 1255, thus orders : “Quod a 
terragio sepelire non differatur, sed post sepul- 
turuu: si quid datum fuerit in eleemosynam re- 
cipiatur.” In the text of the document now under 
review most probably the first meaning is to be 
attached. 

There are many other feudal terms met with in 
similar documents, but these may suffice. 

J. A. Picton, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree, 


These privileges are of the ordinary kind, and 
an explanation of most of them will be found in 
Spelmann’s ‘ Glossary,’ Jacob’s ‘ Law Dictionary,’ 
3ailey’s ‘ Dictionary,’ and elsewhere. The charter 
given to the city of Norwich, printed in Blometield’s 
* History of Norfolk’ (vol. iii, p. 69), contains al- 
most identical privileges, an explantion of which 
is given in the foot-notes : ‘‘ The citizens shall be 
for ever free from toll, pontage, passage, murage, 
pavage, lastage, carriage, picage,” &c. It is need- 
less to say that pannage has nothing to do with a 
horsecloth, nor dastage with a footpath, nor ter- 
riage with a dog. ‘lo explain them severally in 
their order :— 

Theolonage is perhaps for tholnage, a payment 
in towns, markets, and fairs on goods or cattle sold 
therein. 

Pannage (Domesday, pasnagium).—Not only 
the mast of beech, acorns, &c., but the money 
taken for the “agistment,” or privilege of feeding 
hogs in the king’s forests, 

Pontage.—Bridge-toll, and also the tax for 
maintaining bridges, ‘De tolneto, tronagio, pas- 
sagio, pontagio, pavagio, et his similibus fiat breve 
de libero tenemento” (Spelmann, sub verbo). 

Passage (al paage).—Hire for being transported 
over the sea or ferried over a river. ‘* Omnes res 
eorum per totam Angliam et per portus maris 
liber sint de Theolonio, et Passagio, et Lastagio ” 
&e. (charter of Hen. I. to City of London). 

Lastage.—Customs in some markets and fairs 
for carrying goods, 

Tollage-—Exemption from tolls in the market 
or elsewhere. 

Carriage.—Duty paid for conveying goods and 
merchandise from one place to another. 

Pessage.—Duty paid for the weighing of goods. 
Fr. péser, to weigh. 

Pirkage.—Probably a misreading for pickage. 
Money paid in a fair for breaking up ground to 





erect a both or stall. Fr. piquer, to dig ; pique, 
a spade. 

Terriage.—By some this is explained in the 
same way as the last, viz, exemption from pay- 
ment for breaking the earth in fairs, markets, &c. ; 
by others as freedom from the service of ploughing 
and reaping for the lord, or from the payment of 
any land taxes, G, L. G. 


Pannage.—Mr. William Ward, of Sileby, could 
not be called upon to pay a fee when his swine 
regaled themselves on mast in the woods. 

Pontage.— He was not required to contribute to 
the repair or rebuilding of bridges, 

Lastage.—He was liable for no market dues on 
things that were sold by the last ; for no customs 
on goods that were weighed for him (pessage) ; 
for no payment when the ground was broken for 
the setting up ( pickage) of his stall or booth. 

Terriage.— He was under no obligation to plough 
or to reap for any other than himself ; and perhaps 
his freedom from theolonage—a privilege which is, 
I suspect, disguised in misspelling—may imply 
that he was exempt from all kinds of service that 
a lord might exact from an under-tenant. 

St. SwITarn. 

If the Rev. T. Cooper will consult Cowel’s 
‘Law Dictionary’ he will find explanations of 
the terms which have puzzled him. Pannage 
has nothing to do with a horsecloth ; for pan- 
nagium is the “Food that the Swine feed on 
in the woods”; it is also “‘ the money taken by the 
Agistors for the food of Hogs with the Mast of the 
King’s Forest.” Nor is terriage concerned witi: 
dogs, but rather with “ Land-taxes” or ‘* Money 
paid for digging and breaking the Earth in Fairs 
and Markets.” Nor is lastage connected with a 
footpath, but is derived, says Cowel, “‘from the 
Saxon last, 7. ¢. onus,” and signifies ‘‘a Custom 
exacted in some Fairs and Markets to carry things 
bought where one will.” But it is not necessary 
to transfer Cowel’s explanations to your pages, the 
book is common enough. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 

There must be many varieties of the “ Dutchy 
certificates” to which Mr. T. Coorer refers, and 
which, being virtually only a certificate of identity, 
could be given by very many authorities, I possess 
one by which, under date September 15, 1778, the 
then Mayor of Pontefract, Samuel Saltonstall, cer- 
tifies that “John Parkinson, Farmer, Inhabiteth 
and Dwelleth at Oulton in the Parish of Rothwell, 
within the Honour of Pontefract and Dutchy 
of Lancaster, and therefore is entitled toand ought 
to bave and enjoy all the Liberty, Priviledges and 
Freedoms which are specified and contained in the 
above mentioned Constat.” The “above men- 
tioned Constat,” given at length and occupying 
the greater part of the document (of which the 
certificate is only a final paragraph), is a charter 
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dated at Westminster on June 3, 4 Jac. L., and it 
contains two enumerations of the ten exemptions, 
each varying from the other and from that given 
by Mr. Cooper, and in one instance it extends 
the number of exemptions to eleven. The charter 
can, I presume, be verified among the Duchy 
Letters Patent at the Record Office. The following 
are the exemptions enumerated in the charter, and 
they may be generally described as exemptions 
from market tolls. The terms in the rehearsal 
are theolonage, pannage, pesage, passage, lastage, 
tallage, tollage, carriage, picage, and terrage. 
The eleventh, inserted in the grant before tallage, 
perhaps by clerical error, was stallage. By colla- 
tion with Mr. Cooper’s list it will be seen that 
the enumeration given by him at the above refer- 
ence includes pontage instead of tollage, and 
picage instead of pirkage ; but mine is quoted, as 
I have said, from a formal official document, which 
was sealed with the official seal of a Mayor of 
Pontefract. R. H. H 





BirtHpLace or tHe First Prince or WALES 
(7™ S. ii. 206).—I was not present at the late visit 
of the Royal Archeological Institute to Carnarvon 
Castle, but I believe the members had the advantage 
of the guidance of Sir Llewelyn Turner, who has 
done so much to help the elucidation of the history 
of this stately fortress, which history was first set 
forth from the original documents in 1850, by the 
late Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, in a paper printed in 
the Archeological Journal, vol. vii. p. 237. Ido 
not gather from the remarks of Curusert Bepre 
that he is aware of this paper; and he perhaps 
does not know that the Archwological Institute 
visited Carnarvon Castle from the Chester meeting 
in 1857. On that occasion the members heard an 
address by my father on the history of the castle, 
from documents of so convincing a character as to 
draw from Prof. Willis the observation that it was 
the most lucid thing he had ever listened to. 
Great offence was given to the Carnarvon guides 
at the time by this intrusion of truth into the 
castle, and I have been told that since then, while 
the description of the dingy chamber in the Eagle 
Tower remained as romantic as ever, it was plea- 
santly rounded off by the sentence, “ A man called 
Hartshorne says Edward II. built this tower ; but, 
Lord bless ye, he knows nothing about it!” I am 
afraid the same silly story, including the final 
sentence, is still told to-day to gaping tourists at 
Carnarvon Castle whenever Sir Llewelyn Turner’s 
back is turned. The British sightseer loves ro- 
mance as he loves the vampire ivy at Kenilworth, 
the sad twaddle about Guy, his porridge-pot and 
armour at Warwick, Peeping Tom at Coventry, 
and a thousand other fables. On April 20, 1868, 
the Prince of Wales paid his first visit to Car- 
narvon Castle. His approach was duly heralded 
by paragraphs in newspapers; and the occasion 





being thus afforded of again bringing the facts to 
light, I sent the following letter, which appeared 
in the Times on the morning of the Prince’s 
visit : 

“To the Editor of the Times. 

“Sir,—It appears from a paragraph in your impres- 
sion of the 18th inst. that his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales upon his return from Ireland will pay his first 
visit to Carnarvon, and that he will receive an address 
within the walls of the castle, where, it is further stated, 
the first Prince of Wales, son of Edward L., was born. 

“It is so popular a tradition that Edward II. was 
born in the Eagle Tower of Carnarvon Castle tliat one 
almost shrinks from attempting to disprove what has 
received such universal credence ; but, at the same time, 
it is desirable, on the occasion of 80 auspicious a visit to 
Carnarvon Castle, that the historical events connected 
with the place should be brought before the public 
divested of the air of romance and fancy with which 
they have hitherto been disguised. 

**In the first place, let us examine the chamber in the 
Eagle Tower where Edward II. is said to have been 
born, It is shapeless and low, and is a thoroughfare to 
two other rooms of a better kind, besides being con- 
tiguous to one of the grand central apartments of the 
tower. It is somewhat singular that this inconvenient 
room should have been selected, when there were others 
on the same level, and in the same tower, more suitable 
for the queen's reception; and these cir¢umstances alone 
bespeak improbability. But there has fortunately been 
preserved among the public records such documents as 
indisputably prove that the Eagle Tower was actually 
not finished until thirty-three years after the birth of 
Edward II., and when he had sat ten years upon the 
throne. We gather from the Operation Rolls of Car- 
narvon Castle that the Eagle Tower was roofed in 1316, 
and floored in the following year. From entries on the 
Great Roll of the Pipe we find that the castle was com- 
menced by Edward I. in 1285, at the north-east corner, 
and gradually carried on towards the south-west; that 
the works were taken up by Edward II., and carried out 
to their completion in 1322, the whole building having 
extended over a period of thirty-nine years; and yet we 
are gravely assured at Carnarvon that the whole of this 
vast pile was erected in twelve months, 

“ Edward II. was born April 25, 1284, one year after 
the commencement of operations for the Castle. It is 
difficult to conceive that any part of the building could 
at that time have been in a fit state for the queen’s recep- 
tion, when we consider the slowness with which the works 
were carried on; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that the first Prince of Wales was born in the town of 
Carnarvon. The sources from which our information 
has been derived have been of the most reliable kind— 
namely, the public records, It is hardly necessary to 
add the equally unerring test of architecture corroborates 
them in every particular,” 

As the above letter gives the gist of my father’s 
papers and bears out the pertinent observations of 
Curupert Bepe, it may perhaps further the truth 
of the matter by appearing now in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Avtsert Harrsuorne. 


If Curnpert Bepr refers to the Builder of 
September 4 he will find an excellent abstract of 
a capital paper by Sir Llewelyn Turner, the 
greatest living authority on Carnarvon Castle and 
the birth of Edward II., establishing the truth of 
the legend. .G. 5 
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Porms atTrrisuTeD To Brron (7™ §. ii. 183). 
—Like the witty sayings of Sheridan—whose bare 
relation would have encompassed a life longer than 
his—the poems attributed to Byron may be said 
to have, at one time or another, comprised not 
only the flower, but too often the bathos of con- 
temporaneous anonymous poetry. It would be 
well, once and for all, to point out that Murray’s 
“collected edition” contains every known scrap 
of Byron’s poetical writing—with the exception of 
sundry insignificant trifles written at the request 
of importunate friends and lady admirers in 
scrap-books and albums—a circumstance which 
enables us to take it for granted that any short 
poem not included in Murray’s collected edition of 
Byron’s works is by some other hand than his. 
I have spent so much breath in endeavouring to 
disabuse the too prevalent belief in Byron’s author- 
ship of the beautiful enigma ‘ H.,’ that I seize the 
opportunity Mr. Roperts gives me of supplement- 
ing the valuable testimony of Mr. Buxton Forman. 
The most authentic evidence as to the authorship 
of the lines may be found at vol. i. p. 219 of Miss 
Mitford’s ‘ Recollections of a Literary Life,’ a book 
which has solaced many a lonely hour. On the 
authority of an acquaintance of the talented Cathe- 
rine Fanshawe (probably Byron’s friend William 
Harness) we are told that the lines in question 
were written at Deepdene. “I well remember,” 
says Miss Mitford’s correspondent, “ her bringing 
the enigma down at breakfast and reading it to 
us, and my impression is that she had then just 
composed it.” 

Miss Mitford then proceeds to quote the lines 
—in number twenty-two—with what appears to 
me as a slip in the opening line :— 

Twas in heaven pronounced, and ’twas mutter’d in hell. 
I had hitherto supposed the line to stand thus :— 
"Twas whisper’d in heaven, and ’twas mutter’d in hell, 


I do not remember whether Mr. Harness has told 
the public as much; but I take it there can be 
no question as to the precise authorship of those 
memorable, because exquisitely beautiful lines, 

So ready was rumour to attribute every good 
thing to Byron’s muse, that he was at first sup- 
posed to have written the celebrated lines on the 
‘Burial of Sir John Moore’—an impeachment he 
took pains at Pisa regretfully to deny. 

Mr. Lockhart tells us, in his life of Scott, that 
on the occasion of a tour which Sir Walter was 
making in the North of England, some lines from 
‘The Pirate,’ as set by Mrs. Robert Arkwright, 
were sung to the “ Ariosto of the North.” Scott 
being impressed by their Byronic ring, unhesitat- 
ingly exclaimed, “ Beautiful words! Byron’s, of 
course ”; and was much shocked when undeceived. 
I might be tempted to scribble a great deal & propos 
of “attributed” Byronics; but respect for the 
Valuable space ever generously accorded by 





‘N. & Q’ to students of Byron precludes my 
dilating on a subject which can so easily be deter- 
mined by reference to Byronic literature and the 
accurate collection of poems issued by Mr. Murray. 
RicuarD EpecuMBe. 
33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


When I lived in Paris I bought an edition of 
Byron published by Galignani (1826), in thirteen 
volumes, the last of which contains eighteen (not 
nine) poems attributed to Lord Byron, “ but not ac- 
knowledged by him.” I have enclosed in brackets 
eight of those mentioned by Mr. Roserts, the 
ninth, “Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul,” is 
not included. The titles are :— 

1, Childish Recollections, 

2. Lord Byron to his Lady. 

3. [Ode to the Island of St. Helena.) 

4, | To the Lily of France. | 

5. (Madame Lavalette.] The last word of the second 
line is not “ La Pinasse,” but ZL’ Epinasse. 

6, Adieu to Malta. 

7. [ Miss Fanshawe’s Enigma. | 

8. The Triumph of the Whale. 

9. l To Jessy. | 

10. To my Daughter. In twelve eight-line stanzas. 

11, To Lady Caroline Lamb. 

12. The Farewell to a Lady. 

13. [ Mors Janua Vite. 

14. Verses said to have been written in the album of 
the * Union Hotel "’ at Chamouni, 

15. Toa Lady. In six stanzas. 

16, Stanzas: “I heard thy fate without a tear.” 

17. Lines found in a traveller's book at Chamouni, 

18. The lines supposed to have been written in a 
Bible, beginning “ Within this awful volume.” 

Some of these are pretty familiar to all readers 
of Byron, but others are not contained in any 
edition issued by Mr. Murray. 

E. Cosnam Brewer. 


In reply to Mr. Rozerts, I write to say that 
the ode, “ Oh, shame to thee, land of the Gaul,” is 
in an edition of Byron’s works I have, in one thin 
volume, large octavo, with portrait, published by 
Jones & Co., Warwick Square, 1825. I may add 
I have looked in vain for this ode in the authorized 
later editions of Byron’s works. W. O. W. 


Piov-=Luan- (7" S. ii. 44, 138).—I will only 
remark, without a too positive adherence to my 
main suggestion, that when the Rev. A. L. May- 
HEW represents me as saying that pl is ‘‘a very 
feeble and ineffectual attempt to pronounce the 
well-known Welsh” ll, he much overstates what I 
said. I did not say that it was an attempt to pro- 
nounce “ Welsh” at all. As I remember, what I 
said was that it “fairly represented an approxi- 
mate” first reduction to writing, by a branch of 
the same race, long separated from the Welsh, as 
this has been long separated from it, of that force 
which is now current in Welsh, and therein repre- 
sented by Ul. 

That the words plou- and llan- mean “ parish” 
in the names, in either case, is most unlikely, as 
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the names themselves must be much older than 
the local territorial definitions now called parishes, 
which this interpretation of the names would re- 
quire. Dioceses there were, sometimes called 
parishes ; but these names, in both nations, are 
plentifully powdered over dioceses. What we call 
& parish is a definition of the limits that custom 
had already created of a community to whom the 





rights of a local sanctuary should belong ; and the | 


names must from the first have attached themselves 
to the sanctuary or centre around which the com- 
munity had gathered before it was consolidated 
and defined as a parish. 

In both cases, Welsh and Breton, in a long and 
extensive usage, remarkably parallel, and sufficient 
by itself to establish the strongest possible pre- 
sumption of an identity of meaning, and therefore a 
probable identity of cause, the numerous llan- and 
the numerous plou- is prefixed to the name of the 
saint of the dedication of the santuary. Does this 
point towards plebem ? It rather opens upa hagio- 
scopic intention from the “ plebs,” “ community,” 
or “ body of the people ” to the altar of the saint, 
which is the nucleus of the place and was the cause 
of its name. 

I confess that I do not, with M. H. R.,, yet see 
that my parallel of the force of pl and ll is more 
“twisted” or “run mad” than the long chain by 
which plow is identified with plebs, as quoted by 
Mr. Mayruew, while its constant collateral and 
equivalent Ulan is abandoned and left by both your 
correspondents to find some different and undeter- 
mined cause ; and I think we have a right to ex- 
pect them to account for the independent cause of 
llan for which they stipulate. They do not appear 
to contest an identity of meaning and usage. They 
say, indeed, that plow means “a parish,” though 
it must have contributed to the names of the places 
before they were parishes, and that llan means “ an 
open [?] space.” So that they bring no fact what- 
ever that contradicts my identification, and their 
only ground for disputing it is that “it was not 
called for.” One of two different ends of any 
question, of course, is ‘‘ not called for,” because one 
of the terms of the parallel—plou—had been already 
withdrawn from it by being otherwise connected 
by a long etymological ladder with plebem. Let 
them try a similar approach to the source of llan, 





and see if the two converge in that more remote | 


issue, as they so signally run together in their long 
and wide usage. 

The concluding remark of M. H. R., “that the 
Welsh and Breton are cognate languages as well as 
the Cornish,” would have “ gone without saying,” 
and all that we have been writing about this 
matter would otherwise have been nonsense. 

Tuomas Kerstake, 


Errects oF THE Encuisa Accent (7™ §. i. 
363, 443, 482; ii, 42, 90, 235). — Will Dr. 


CHANCE and your other readers kindly accept my 
apology? I did not notice that my remarks had 
been anticipated by Koch, though that rather large 
work is the chief book which I use for such ques- 
tions. And I can assure all who care to knowit that I 
have no intention whatever of ever claiming credit 
for anything ; my object is simply to help forward 
the study of English as I best can, without any 
thought of self at all. I really intended to do 
precisely what I am rightly told I should have 
done, viz., to “ propound my two laws as a suc- 
cinct and clear résumé of what is known on the 
subject.” And I ought to explain that it was 
rather the explanations than the facts that were 
new tome. lam greatly obliged to Dr. Cuance 
—not for the first time—for his corrections ; and 
will try to bear in mind (what I have for years 
endeavoured to remember) that my remarks are 
but too likely to be of much less value than they 
at first seem to me to be. In short, I dare say I 
had better keep them more to myself. My excuse 
is, that the workers in English are so few, and pro- 
gress is so slow, that it seems better to say a thing 
twice than to let it go. In fact, we have, even 
in this case, gained something—not from me, but 
from my corrector. Water W. Sxkeat. 


Name or Davin's Moruer (7* S. ii. 160, 196, 
231).—The Bible does not give the name of David's 
mother directly or indirectly. Nahash (2 Sam. 
xvii. 25) is a masculine noun, the name evidently 
of David’s mother’s first husband. The Talmud, 
however (Bata Bathra, 91a), states simply, and as 
if it were a matter of course, “ that the name of 
David’s mother was Nitzevas, daughter of Addaél.” 

J. 5. M. 


Hotperness (7 §. ii. 188).—The portrait by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds of Robert D'Arcy, Earl of 
Holderness, is now in the possession of Lady 
Alleyne, wife of Sir J. Alleyne, Bart., of Chevin 
House, Belper, to whom it was left by Mrs. 
Alderson, widow of Rev. W. Alderson, son of Rev. 
C. Alderson, both rectors of Aston, near Rother- 
ham. J. K. F. 


Mompox (7" §,. ii. 228).—This place (pronounced 
as a German would pronounce Mpmpoch) is at the 
head of navigation of the river Magdalena, lat. 
9° 10’, long. about 74° 30’, and given in most 
gazetteers as a place of much trade. The spelling 
Mompos in Johnston's atlas is quite wrong, but 
Mompoj may be used, E. L. G. 

(Mr. E. H. Cotemay, H. 8., E, F. B., J. MicroLoeus, 
&c., are thanked for replies. ] 


Tue Transmission oF Foik-Tates: Story 
or Ruampsinitus (7 §,. i. 364; ii, 14).—Mr. 
J. P. Lewis asks if the Rhampsinitus story has 
been met with in India. I am not aware if it is 
current at the present time, but it was a well- 
known story in ancient India, It is in all essen- 
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tials identical with the story of Ghata and | more numerous. 


Karpara (Pitcher and Pot) in the ‘ Katha Sarit 
Sagara,’ of which an English translation has been 
published by my friend Prof. C. H. Tawney, of the 
Calcutta University. It will be found in vol. ii. 
bk. x. p. 93. 
a large number of Asiatic and European folk-tales 
which are based upon the same idea, and a refer- 
ence to Dr. Kohler’s ‘Orient und Occident,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 303 sqq., will place Mr. Lewis in possession 
of most of them. In particular I may cite the fifth 
story in ‘The Seven Wise Masters,’ which has 
been summarized by Mr, W. A. Clouston in his 
valuable and interesting work ‘ The Book of Sin- 
dibad,’ p. 330. Further reference may be made to 
Prof. T. F. Crane’s ‘ Italian Popular Tales,’ pp. 163, 
359 (note 29), in which a Tibetan version is men- 
tioned, which was independently brought to my 
notice by Prof. Tawney (Ralston’s notes to Schiet- 
ner’s ‘ Tibetan Tales,’ pp. xlvii-xlviii, 38 sqq). The 
story of ‘The Shifty Lad’ is found in the West 
Highlands, and a version of it is given by Mr. 
Campbell (vol. i. p. 331). It is, in short, difficult 
to suy where the story of Rhampsinitus is not to 
be found. 

I may have expressed myself too strongly in 
asserting that the story undoubtedly originated in 
Egypt, and it would be safer to say that we owe 
our earliest version of it, that of Herodotus, to 
that country. The very wide extension of the tale 
is, however, an argument in favour of my conten- 
tion that it has not been a modern importation 
into Egypt. The Sinhalese were more likely to 
have got the story from India than from Egypt. 

In 1* S. ix. 319, Mr. J. W. Tuomas gave 
several striking parallelisms between some of the 
incidents of the story of Rhampsinitus and that 
of Ali Baba in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ It is well 
known that Galland did not derive this story from 
the Arabic ‘ Alif Laila,’ but from some other 
source (cf. Mr. H. C. Coote in the Folk-lore 
Record, vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 178). I think it possible 
that during Galland’s residence at Constantinople 
or Smyrna he may have met with the tale in the 
process of filtration from Egypt. None seems to 
have had greater popularity. 

W. F. Pripveavx. 

Calcutta. 


First Protestant CoLony PLANTED IN IRE- 
LAND (7 S. i. 448; ii, 35, 114).—After the flight 
of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel in 1607 their 
vast estates were forfeited to the Crown, as well 
as those of Sir Cahir O’Dogherty and other persons | 
of inferior position. These estates, which comprised 
almost the whole six northern counties of Cavan, 
Fermanagh, Armagh, Derry, Tyrone, and Tyrcon- 
nel (now called Donegal), were the lands allotted | 
to the Protestant and Presbyterian colonists from 
England and Scotland. 


In his notes Prof. Tawney adduces | 


Thomas Ridgeway and his 
two brothers George and John were amongst 
the earliest to take out their patents. In 1610 
Ridgeway, who was then about seventeen, was 
given large estates that had belonged to Sir Cormac 
O'Neill, a brother of the Earl of Tyrone, as also 
his house at Agher. The territory of Innishowen 
jand all the lands of Sir Cahir O’Dogherty were 
| granted to Sir Arthur Chichester, the promoter of 
| the wholecolony. The richest of the colonists were 
| the citizens of London, who obtained a large tract 
of land on the lower part of the river Ban, in the 
vicinity of Derry, which town they rebuilt and 
called Londonderry. According to Sir Richard 
Cox the forfeited lands were computed to comprise 
511,456 Irish acres, of which 209,800 acres were dis- 
posed of “to the Londoners and other Undertakers.” 
In King James’s speech to the Parliament at White- 
hall in 1609, in reference to the system of his 
northern plantation, he says :— 

“ As for Ireland, ye all well know how uncertain my 
charges are over there, that people being so easily stirred, 
partly through the barbarity and want of civilitie, and 
partly through their corruption in religion, to break 
foorthe in rebellions. And I dare never suffer the same 
[é.e., the army } to be diminished til! this plantation take 
effect, which, no doubt, is the greatest moate that ever 
came in the rebels’ eyes, and it is to be looked for, if 
ever they will bee able to make anie stirre, they will 
presse at by all meanes for the preventing and dis- 
couraging this plantation.” 

The following is an extract from a report made 
by Sir George Carew, who was commissioned in 
1611 to inform the king and his ministers as to 
the first year’s progress of the Ulster plantation :— 

“ Sir Thomas Ridgwaie, vice-treasurer and treasurer at 
Wars in Ireland, undertaker for 2,000 acres, has appeared 
in person. His agent is Emanuel Ley, resident this 
twelve month, who is to be made a freeholder under him, 
Sir Thomas brought from London and Devonshire, the 
ith May, 1610, twelve carpenters, mostly with wives and 
families, who have since been resident, employed in fell- 
ing timber in Co. Monaghan, none being in any part of 
the Barony of Clogher, or elsewhere near him. He is 
erecting a wardable Castle and houses and a water-mill, 
to be finished about the next spring. Ten masons and 
two smiths work upon the Castle. One Mr. Farefax, 
Mr. Laughton, Robert Williams, Henry Holland, and 
three of said carpenters are to be made freeholders, 
Other families are resident wherewith he will perform 
all things answerable to his covenants.” 


Capt. Pynnar, in his report of the condition of 





| 


this estate in 1618, states as follows :— 
“ The Lord Ridgwaie hath 2,000 acres called Portclare 


| and Ballykirgir. Upon this proportion there is a Bawne 


of Lime and stone fourteen feet square, with four 


| Flankers, a Castle three stories high, and an House 


besides ; all, with the Bawne, being of Lime and stone. 
I find planted on this Land twenty families, and these, 
with their under-tenante, are able to make fifty-six men 
with arms. The said Lord Ridgewaie hath 315 acres at 
Ogher for the which he is to build a Towne. There are 
made fifteen houses, whereof two are of Lime and stone, 
the rest are all cage-work and couples, The whole num- 


The latter were the | ber of burgesses must be twenty.” 
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Lord Ridgway had another “‘ proportion,” or 
estate of two thousand acres, in the barony of 
Dungannon, and known as the ‘‘ Lairgey,” of 
which the present town of Aughnacloy is the best- 
known locality. Pynnar reports that there was 
built thereon ‘‘a Bawne of lime and stone 160 
feet square, 14 feet high, with 4 flankers anda 
house in it of timber”; and that there were 
“dwelling three English families upon the Land 
near the Bawne.”* 

The Rev. Geo. Hill says that Sir Thomas was 
perhaps the most central figure in the celebrated 
commissiont for the survey of the escheated lands 
—a grand preliminary to the process of actually 
planting them. When all the documents connected 
with the survey and mapping had been duly pre- 
pared, they were sent off, mainly in charge of Ridge- 
way, for presentation to James I. and his ministers, 
and the baronial maps of 1609, when spread out 
before the puzzled faces of the authorities in 
London, attracted much admiration, chiefly, per- 
haps, because of the varied and glowing colours in 
which they were drawn. From the year 1609 until 
1860 these beautiful maps lay hidden beneath 
mountains of other manuscript materials; but 
even from the time of their exhumation in the year 
last mentioned our popular writers on Ulster plan- 
tation matters do not appear to have known any- 
thing of their contents, or even of their existence. 

Sir Thomas Ridgeway concludes along and very 
interesting letter to the Earl of Salisbury on the 
subject of his plax‘ation maps in these words :— 

The Heads and true state of all else requirable of me 
by your Honour (this of the Plantation being the Hoe 
Age, first and principall part of my employment from 
Ireland hyther), I will not faile, God willing, even in 
ipso puncto, sincerely and proudly to sett downe and 
send, about the middle of next week, for your Lordship’s 
perusall at your owne best tymes. May the ever good 
God in heaven continue and increase to your Lordship 
all honour and health. I humbly and ever remaine, 

Thos. Ripaeway. 

From my Lodging in ye Strand, March 15*, 1609, 

Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield. 


Aytiquity or Foornatt (7 §, ii, 26, 73, 116, 
175).—There have been several notes lately in your 
valuable paper on the antiquity of football. Per- 





* The following are the names (Public Record Office, 
Dublin) of some of Sir Thomas Ridgeway’s tenant 
settlers in Ulster:—Fenton Parsons; Daniel Gray ; 
Thomas Powell ; John Royly (Rowley) ; John Bennett ; 
Thomas Pinny (Pinney) ; Thomas Hethrington; Francis 
Skott; Richard Skott; Richard Fixer. The above- 
named persons, with Emanuel Ley, or Lea, as borough- 
master, constituted the first burgesses of the corporate 
body in the town of Ogher, Emanuel Lea and another 
gentleman, Richard Waltham, were licensed by James I. 
to manufacture and retail aqua vite, usquebagh, or 
whiskey, for the whole barony of Clogher, co, Tyrone. 

+ The return of this commission is preserved in the 
rolls of the High Court of Chancery, 





haps the following, which I noticed lately whilst 
reading the Manchester Court Leet Records, may 
be of some interest to your readers, At the Court 
Leet held on October 12, 1608, the following 
resolution was passed :— 

“ That whereas there hath bene heretofore great dis- 
order in our toune of Manchest", and the inhabitants 
thereof greatelye wronged and charged with makings 
and the amendinge of their glasse windows broken 
yearelye and spoyled by a companye of lewd and dis- 
ordered p'sons vsinge that unlawfull exercise of playinge 
with the ffoteball in ye streets of the said toune, break- 
ing many men’s windowes and glasse at theire plesures, 
and other greate inormyties. Therefore wee of this jurye 
doe order that no maner of p’sons hereafter shall playe or 
vse the footeball in any street within the said toune of 
Manchester subpeend to euye [every] one that shall 
no vee the same for euye time xij*.” 

E. Partincrton, 

Manchester. 


The following is an instance of the early preva- 
lence of football as a common game of the people. 
Among the various items in the account of the 
prior and bursar of Bicester Priory in 3-4 Hen. VI., 
A.D. 1425, occurs :—“ Dona Prioris et in datis 
diversis ludentibus ad pilam pedalem in festo §, 
Katerinae Virginis et Martyris ‘iv den, &c.” 
(Kennett’s ‘Parochial Antiquities, p. 578, Ox., 
1695). Ep. MARSHALL. 


“Tom anp Jerry” (7 §, ii. 189).—Tommy is 
a slang word meaning bread, and a“ tommy shop” 
was a hovse at which men took out part of their 
wages in eatables. I would suggest that a “‘ Tom 
and Jerry shop ” was originally a similar place, but 
one at which both meat and drink were to be re- 
ceived. This would soon become identical with a 
public-house. But there may be some connexion 
with the two characters in Egan’s ‘Life in London,’ 
ViLTonivs. 
This no doubt has reference to the characters of 
Corinthian Tom and Jerry Hawthorn, as described 
in ‘ Life in London, and the expression is, I 
believe, now intended to denote a tavern of the 
lowest class. H. S$. 


AvtHor anv Transtator or ‘City or Bupa’ 
(7™ §. ii, 88).—Jacob Richards was the author of 
a‘ Journal of the Siege of Buda,’ 4to., 1687. Pro- 
bably he translated the historical description. 
Peter Francius wrote a Latin work entitled ‘ Buda 
Expugnata,’ Amsterdam, 1686. G iF 

Westminster, 8.W. 


Reaisters or Birtus (7* §. ii. 147).— 


“The first institution of parish registers in England 
commenced in 1501, 16 Hen. VII., although the keeping 
of them was not strictly enjoined till the injunction of 
Lord Cromwell, 30 Hen. VIII.; but he being looked 
upon as an enemy to Popery and a favourer of innova- 
tions in religion, the good intent of them was much 
misrepresented, and his order rarely complied with by 
the clergy. A second order of this kind was issued in 
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the second year of Edward VI., 1547, though perhaps 
little complied with. A third order is found in the 
statutes of the National Synod, by Cardinal Pole, about 
1555, and the last and most succeseful injunctions in the 
first, seventh, and thirty-ninth years of Elizabeth.”— 
Faulkner's ‘ Chelsea.’ 

This may be of use to Mr. Ratrn N. James. 
Faulkner rarely trips. 4H. G. Grirrinnoore. 

34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Wastep Incenviry (7" §. ii. 5, 95).— 

“ Amongstjthe Rarities preserved in Gresham College, 
London, may be mentioned the following examples :— 

“ Two half-bodies in Armour betwixt 4 and 5 Inches 
long. Given by Dudley Palmer, Esq: The Ground is Rosin 
or Wax. The Forehead and Face with the Scales of the 
Belly-piece of the Broad Golden Cantharis. The Ball 
of the Eye with Gromwell Seeds, the Lids with a sort of 
a Mary-gold, the Nose with that of Carthamum, the 
Beard with those of Lettice, &c., being a curious Work- 
manship. 

“A Forrest with a House, and many Beasts, cut in 
Paper, but 3 Inches square. 

“In the Museum at Leyden :— 

“ A Shirt made out of the Entrails of a Man. 

“ Scaliger tella Cardanus of a Chain of several Links 
of Gold, which a Flea could easily skip and draw away 
with it: But as Ai:vander only gave a Fellow a Bushel 
of Peas for being so dextrous [as] to stand a good way 
off, and throw a pea every time upon a Needles Point— 
as considering his Ingenuity therein would yield no Ser- 
vice to man—so may it be said of this Chain, 

“O.waldus Norghingerus made Sixteen Hundred 
Dishes of Ivory, so small, they were all included in a Cup 
turned out ofa Peppercorn, and showed to Pope Paul V, 

“Johannes Baptista Terrarius, a Jesuit, shewed Twenty 
Five Cannons ot Wood, with their Carriages, Wheels, &c., 
which with Thirty Cups were contained in a Peppercorn, 

“Hadrian Junius saw at Mechlyn in Brabant a Cherry- 
stone cut in form of a Basket, wherein were Fifteen Pair 
of Dice distinct each with their Spots and Number, 
easily of a good Eye to be discerned. 

“In Queen E/izabeths Time one writ the Ten Command- 
ments, Pater-Noster, the Creed, the Queen’s Name, and 
the Year of our Lord in the compass of a Penny, and 
presented such a Pair of Spectacles as the Queen might 
see every Letter distinctly.” 

These examples are quoted from ‘ The Universal 
Library : or Compleat Summary of Science,’ &c., 
2 vols., 8vo., London, 1712, a rather scarce bock, 
which is registered s. v. “Curzon, H.” in Messrs. 
Westwood & Satchell’s ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria,’ 
1883, p. 72. AtrreD WALLIS, 


The description of the portrait of Charles I. in 
the library of St. John’s College, Oxford, reminds 
me of a marvellous collection of similar works 
which I saw many years ago at Cambridge in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. This doubtless may be still 
seen there. F. N. 


Rev. Jos. Mence (7 §, ii. 127)—Is Mr. 
Warp not mistaken in calling him Jos, (Josiah ?)? 
Wiswould’s * Account of the Charitable Founda- 
tions of the Parish of St. Pancras,’ in the list of 
Vicars, gives his name as Benjamin, and I have 


Benjamin Mence, who was Vicar of St. Pancras 
from 1749 to 1796. Just before his death an 
action was brought against him for neglect of duty. 
It was founded on the statute of uniformity and 
the fourth canon, which required that in all 
churches and chapels established by law divine 
worship should be performed every Sunday in the 
morning and evening. The defendant pleaded, by 
way of defence, that by an ancient and immemorial 
custom divine worship had been performed in the 
parish church of St. Pancras only in the morning 
of the first Sunday in every month, and on every 
other Sunday at the chapel of ease in Kentish 
Town. In his plea it was also alleged that the 
parish church of St. Pancras was very small and 
inconvenient, situate at a remote distance from the 
major part of the inhabitants, and that few persons 
attended it. The judge (Dr. Wynne) was of opinion 
that the statute of uniformity and the canon before 
stated must necessarily admit of being modified 
according to particular circumstances, and held 
that the custom alluded to was a reasonable one, 
and therefore the defendant’s plea was admissible 
in law. AmprosE Heat. 
Amédée Villa, Crouch End. 


‘FaTE CANNOT HARM ME; I HAVE DINED TO- 
pay” (7 S. ii. 48, 118).—I do not know the 
‘Ode to Beer,’ and so, no doubt, lack perception; 
but nobody has yet said what was to be said on 
this phrase of Sydney Smith’s. It is not taken 
from Horace, but from Dryden’s rendering of 
Horace— 

To-morrow, do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

By this interposition we can quite see how the 
canonical wit came to achieve his very brilliant 
line. Huntsmen wish to be in at the death; our 
pursuit is to get in at the birth, and here we do. 
C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill. 


Hvuavenors (7 §. ii. 188).—Historicus makes 
a remarkable assertion respecting his inability to 
discover who the French clergymen were so far as 
Winchester is concerned. I beg to refer him for 
full details to ‘The Gallican Church and the Re- 
volution,’ by Rev. W. Henley Jervis, M.A. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co., 1882). Here is an abstract. 
In 1791 the Bishop of St. Pol de Léon, in Brittany, 
fled from the guillotine and persecution to the 
shores of England. He safely reached London, 
and found generous help and protection, not only 
for himself, but for his brethren, who arrived in 
such numbers that on December 3 the exiled 
French clergy numbered three thousand. They 
were totally destitute, and the English Govern- 
ment granted the “ King’s House” at Winchester 
for the permanent reception of as many as could 
be accommodated. A regular system was estab- 
lished for boarding the inmates. Six shillings per 





two or three contemporary cuttings about Rev. 


week included board, washing, coals, and candles, 
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In November, 1793, 4,008 priests were on the 
list of pensioners in England, at a monthly expendi- 
ture of 7,8301. Hisroricvs will find a reference to 
French emigrants in Coates’s ‘ History of Reading,’ 
“Corrections and Additions,” § 1, “ Mr. Robert 
Micklem, Mayor in 1792.” 

At Bath the French clergy were so numerous 
that one chapel in the old building then existing 
in Pierrepoint Street was assigned exclusively to 
their use. Tus, 

“The following year [1779] a terrible sickness raged 
in the King’s House amongst the prisoners, owing to a 
malignant disease being brought in by the captain and 
crew of a French hospital ship. [1793] Some years after 
these prisoners had been removed, and at the time of the 
French Revolution, when a large number of French 
Clergy took refuge in England, the building was granted 
to 700 (at one time to 1,000) of them, the citizens sub- 
scribing largely for their support. In token of their 
gratitude for this treatment they put up in the room 
they used as a chapel a marble tablet, now removed to 
the porch of the Roman Catholic Chapel. These clergy 
remained here for four years, after which the * King’s 
House’ was converted into Barracks.”’-—‘ Historic Win- 
chester ’ (Bramston & Leroy), p. 354. 

May not their new residence at Reading have 
been named the “‘ King’s House” in token of 
gratitude ? V. Repstone, 

Woodbridge, 


The refugees of 1796 were certainly not Hugue- 
nots. The ancient royal residence, called the 
“* King’s House,” at Winchester, was granted by 
the Government for the occupation of the French 
emigrant priests, who left their own country after 
the massacres of September, 1792. For some in- 
teresting particulars upon this subject, see the Rev. 
W. H. Jervis’s ‘ Gallican Church and the Revolu- 
tion.’ Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Tae Cinque Ports (7™ S. ii. 61, 138, 178).— 
Mr. Turner is right, A. H. is wrong. Norwegian 
fiord (Norsk fiorthr) is not allied to Welsh porth ; 
both are from different roots altogether. 

R. 8S. Caarnock. 


Pecotiar Worps tx Herwoop, &c.: Iy- 
cireRous (7™ §. ii. 124, 223).—Would it be pos- 
sible, from the context of the line quoted by Mr. 
Marsuatt from Dekker’s ‘ Works,’ vol. iv. p. 148, 
that the word inciferous might be a misreading of 
the original MS. for luciferous? Iam not able 
to refer to the author quoted, so send this just as 
a guess. eae & 


Hays Famity (7 §. ii. 189).—I shall be as glad 
as Mr. Davies if any of your correspondents can 
throw light on the genealogy of Alice, Countess of 
Norfolk. But though I cannot do this, I can 


supply some interesting notes concerning her sister, | 


who seems to have been a favourite with the royal 
family, and whom I do not remember to have seen 
mentioned in any printed book, She is variously 














called Joan Jermye, Jeremie, Jermyne, and De 
Germye; but I find no intimation to show whether 
this was her maiden or married name. The notices 
which I have found of her are the following :— 

“Jan. 28 [1326]. To Joan, sister of the Countess 
Marshal, coming to the King in her suite to Burgh, a 
silver-gilt cup, enamelled, with foot and cover, weight 
40s, 10d., price 75s."—Wardrobe Roll, 19 Edw. IL, 25/1. 

“ Feb. 20 | .). Joan Jeremye sent to Pleshy to dwell 
with the King’s daughters.’ —/). 

“ May 8 [7d.]. At the request of Thomas, Earl of Nor- 
folk, our brother, and our beloved sister Alice his wife, 
and for the advantage of Joan Jermye, sister of the said 
Countess, we grant to the said Joan the marriage of John, 
son and heir of John Lovel, deceased, minor, and in our 
custody, to hold without disparagement." —Patent Roll, 
19 Edw. II., part ii. 

“ Aug. [ib]. 34 pairs of sotlars, at sixpence each, for 
Joan Jermyne.—20th, Shoes and linen sent to Joan 
Jermyne at Porchester; expenses, 2d. per day.’ —Ward- 
robe Account, 20 Edw. II., 26/3. 

“ Oct, [1b.). From John Keller, 8 Ibs. of soap, at 2d. 
per lb., for Joan Jermyne.”—/b. 

“ Nov. 1 [ib.]. A robe of ‘ blueto,’ of three garments, 
with fur, given to Joan de Germye, sister of the Countess 
Marshal, £9 3s. 1d.”"—Wardrobe Account, 20 Edw, IL, 
26/4. 

“ Nov. 9[ 7b. ]. Returned, one palfrey of Joan Jeremie’s, 
which my Lord [ Prince John of Eltham] gave to Master 
Adam de Suthwick.”—Compotus of William de Culpho, 
clerk of John of Eltham; Wardrobe Account, 31/18, 

It is not improbable that Joan Jermyne was 
much younger than her sister, and served as a 
playfellow for the royal children. I have found 
no notice of her at any later date, nor can I dis- 
cover any evidence that she married John Lovel. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


** Barry of ten pieces argent and azure, in a can- 
ton gules a lion passant guardant or” (Sandford’s 
* Genealogical History,’ ch. vi. fo. 206). There is 
no descent given of Sir Roger Halys. 

H. G. GrirFinHoore. 


Livery or Seisin (7™ §. ii. 167).—In the 
manor of Ecclesfield, in Yorkshire, copyhold lands 
are surrendered ‘‘ by the straw.” A straw is 
lightly interwoven with every copy of court roll, that 
is, with every deed of surrender, and the tenant 
of the manor is said to hold of the lord “ by the 
straw.” A more usual tenure is “by the rod” 
(per virgam). It has been said that the straw and the 
rod were intended to express fealty or feudal servi- 
tude, Butare they not rather the tokens by which 
seisin, or tangible possession, was delivered to the 
purchaser or new tenant? The virga of the me- 
diwval form might be rendered “twig” rather 
than “‘ rod.” A twig, a blade of grass, or a straw 
would be the simplest and most accessible objects 
for the purpose of delivery. I have no doubt 
that your correspondent’s conjecture about the 
blades of grass attached to his ancient deed is 
correct. He has raised a very interesting point, 
which deserves to be fully cleared up. 

As regards livery “by the rod,” I have seen 
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the steward of a manor use a common office raler 

to pass the seisin into the body of the astonished 

surrenderee. S. O. Appy. 
Sheffield. 


Avtnors of Quotations Wantep (7 §. ii. 
49).— 
Here laid beneath this turf must sleep, &c. 
J. C. M. has considerably misquoted Sir Walter Scott’s 
thetic lines in his poem ‘The Field of Waterloo,’ 
stanza 20. J. C. M.’s first line seems a paraphrase of 
Scott's, which is— 
iere piled in common slaughter sleep. 
Frepk. Rute, 
(7% 8. ii, 109, 159, 239.) 
I have seen how the pure intellectual fire, &c. 
Prato asks, “Which is the correct version?” I 
reply, that until 1853 the version given at the second 
reference is as Moore originally wrote the lines, but as 
in the 1853 edition he amended or altered them, I sup- 
pose his last correction (he died in 1852) must be 
considered the ‘‘ correct”’ version, the last revision. 
Frepk, Rvuue. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Mediaeval and Modern 
History and Kindred Subjects. Delivered at Oxford 
under Statutory Obligation in the Years 1867-1884 
By William Stubbs, D.D., Bishop of Chester, (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 

Wuarevek the Bishop of Chester writes is well worthy 
of the most careful attention. In the first rank of his- 
torians he has won a secure place; but it is not only as 
an historian in the narrow and old-fashioned sense of the 
word that he has benefited most directly his contem- 
poraries. Leaving out of consideration chronicles and 
memoirs—which are for the most part materials for his- 
tory only, not history itself—the historical works which 
are of any value in our literature may be divided into 
two very distinct classes,—the pictorial and the anti- 
quarian. We do not mean to affirm by this that some 
of our most brilliant writers have not been, for their 
times, careful as to minute accuracy, and it would be an 
unpardonable error if we were to say that there are not 
some in the antiquarian section the actors in whose 
pages live as fully as the characters in romance. Though 
the two schools overlap, and there are some few whose 
position it would not be easy to define without writing 
an essay, this broad classification is admitted, we believe, 
by all who have carefully examined our historical 
literature. 

The Bishop of Chester stands at the head of the 
second class. Though his writings contain occasional 
passages of great beauty, it would be offensive flattery 
to compare him, as a mere writer of ornamental para- 
graphs, with some of the pictorial gentlemen who 
are unhampered by any regard for minute facts. If 
history be read for amusement only, the ‘ Consti- 
tutional History’—the greatest work of its class that 
has ever been produced in any language—would never 
be selected. Most of the lectures, however, in the 





Volume before us are not only instructive, but highly 
entertaining also. Those on the prospects, purposes, 
and methods of historical study are especially note- 
worthy. We would draw particular attention to the | 
paragraphs in which it is maintained that the mediawval 
time is a more appropriate period for study as a means 
of culture than the last century. So self-evident is this 





truth that we should not have thought it worth dwelling 
upon did we not know that some shallow persons have 
advocated the paradox that because the times nearest 
our own seem to have exercised a more immediate in- 
fluence on our well and ill being than the more remote 
past, they are, on that account, more profitable as objects 
of study. There are many arguments by which this fallacy 
may be disproved. We will only state one. It will be con- 
ceded by all but violent partisans that the scientific study 
of history is rendered almost useless if the student takes 
sides with this or that leader or party. There is little 
temptation to do this when we read of the struggles of 
the Middle Ages. No one is now a Lancastrian or a 
Yorkist. The embers of the great conflagration of the 
Crusades are cold. But when we arrive at the Great 
Rebellion or the French Revolution, it is far otherwise. 
The politics and religious convictions of the hour 
mingle with the narrative ; and a man must be singularly 
fair-minded or denser than is common if he does not feel 
that the past is in some sort a picture of the present. 
The two lectures on the history of the canon law in 
this country are most valuable. Canon law has ceased 
to be a study in England since the Reformation, and 
very few Englishmen have anything beyond the vaguest 
notions as to what it is and how it was worked, We 
believe that there is no book which furnishes the infor- 
mation. Dr. Stubbs’s papers are, of course, not ex- 
haustive, but they contain a perfect mine of new know- 
ledge which it is important that all persons should 
assimilate who would understand medizval life. 


Winchester Cathedral Records.—I. A Consuetudinary of 
the Fourteenth Century for the House of St. Swithun at 
Winchester. Edited by G, W, Kitchin, D.D., Dean of 
Winchester. (Stock.) 

Tus is the first instalment of a series of publications 
which cannot fail to be of great interest to all students 
of medizval life in England. In the fact of the publica- 
tion we recognize with pleasure the true historic spirit, 
which seeks to make the past live for us in its own story 
of its own life, and which realizes, and endeavours to 
make us of the nineteenth century realize, that the men 
of the Middle Ages, whether priests, or monks, or laity, 
were living people, not mere abstract ideas, as they were 
too long regarded, 

Towards this most desirable enlightenment of the 
English mind few things can better contribute than such 
a series of publications as that which is here commenced 
by the pos Dean of Winchester. It is not necessary 
to be a Wykehamist to take a living interest in the monas- 
tery of St. Swithun at Winchester. It is enough to bea 
student of history, Here, in this fourteenth century 
* Consuetudinary,’ now for the first time printed from a 
recently recovered MS., we see the lord prior providing 
that portion of the food of the house which fell to his 
share, and for which he had special estates that recouped 
him; we see the cellarer attending to the good ale 
and wine; the gardener attending to the apples, which 
he had to provide at Advent and in Lent; while in choir 
we see the Aortulanus, or gardener, chanting the third 
“0,” “O radix Jesse,” of the greater antiphons of 
Christmastide, when the prior chanted the “O Adonai,” 
and the cellarer the “O clavis David.” The editor is 
rightly careful to distinguish this liturgical use of the 
expression “‘ facere O " from its more ordinary monastic 
signification of taking a holiday. He is also careful to 
annotate all such words and phrases as offer any diffi- 
culty, either philological or archeological. The medizval 
origin and the medigwval meaning of many words and 
phrases in common use at the present day both need a 
word of caution as well as of explanation for the general 
reader, such as Dr. Kitchin’s philological studies render 
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him well able to give. In connexion with the curtarius, 
for whom Dr. Kitchin is unable to find an English equi- 
valent, we may add to the examples of cognate forms 
the street in Geneva called “La Corraterie.” We 
should ourselves have preferred to render “ Dies Jovis 
Absoluti” by its well-known English equivalent of 
er rnd Thursday, with “ Absolution Thursday” in 
brackets, rather than by the latter very littl: known 
form only, It might have been noted that in Italy the 
Mandatum, or washing of the feet of thirteen priests, 
styled “ Apostles,” is popularly known as the Lavanda, 
though the technical name is, of course, Mandatum. 
The reason for the choice of the number thirteen has 
given rise to considerable discussion among commen- 
tators on the ceremonies of Holy Week. There are 
many other points to which we should have been glad 
to have devoted some consideration, but time and space 
alike warn us to hold our hand. In taking leave of the 
Dean of Winchester, however, we must express at once 
our sense of gratitude for his present coutribution to our 
knowledge of medizval English religious life, and our 
hope of the early appearance of further instalments of 
the ‘ Winchester Cathedral Records,’ 


The Diary and Correspondence of Dr. John Worthing- 
ton, Vol. II, Part 11. Edited by Richard Copley 
Christie, (Printed for the Chetham Society.) 

In consequence of the death of Mr, James Crossley, the 
late president of the Chetham Society, the completion 
of the ‘Diary and Correspondence of Dr, Worthing- 
ton’ has been assigned to Mr, Christie, the Chan- 
cellor of the Diocese of Manchester, and the successor 
of Mr. Crossley in the presidentship of the society. The 
work has, it is needless to say, been satisfactorily accom- 
plished. To more competent hands it could scarcely 
have been entrusted. ‘Ihe correspondence contained in 
the present volume is, however, according to the editor's 
confession, inferior in interest to that im the previous 
volume, the only portion of any great value consisting of 
the letters between Dr. Worthington and Henry More, 
the Platonist, or N. Ingelo. There are, however, a letter 
from Worthington to Lord Lauderdale, one from ‘Tillotson 
to Worthington, and others which will be read with 
attention. In an appendix are some letters omitted 
from the first volume, Worthington's will, and other 
documents of importance. 


The Chronicles of Crime. 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
& Turner.) 

Tuis grim work, which is as necessary to the student of 

manners and the philosopher as it is distressing to the 

humanitarian, will always preserve a certain interest 
for a large class of readers, Though dealing in many 
cases with the same deeds, the compilation of Mr. Pelham 
is different from that of Knapp and Baldwin, which it 
replaces, In reprinting this curious and grim collection 

Mevers. Reeves & Turner have reproduced the designs of 

Phiz, which, with all their grotesque humour and incon- 

gruity, are likely to remain associated with these records 

The arrangement is chronological, An elaborate index 

facilitates the task of reference. Among the terrible 

records of murder, burglary, and other crimes of vio- 
lence, there are many offences which are of historical 
interest, Such are the cases of Lords Lovat, Bulmerino, 

Kilmarnock, Derwentwater, and the Thistlewoods, &c., 

for treason ; of Dr. Dodd for forgery; of the Duchess 

of Kingston for bigamy ; John Wilkes for sedition, and 
so forth, Eugene Aram, Capt. Goodere, and Courvoisier 
are among the criminals whose offences are included 
in the long and terrible list. 

In the Zransactions of the Royal Society of Literature, 

N, 8., Vol. XIII. Pt. IL, now being distributed to the Fel- 


Edited by Camden Peiham, of 
2 vols, (Reeves 





lows, will be found several papers of interest, including one 
by Dr. Knighton on‘ Early Roman History,’ with notes 
by the late W. 8S. W. Vaux, M.A., F.R.S. The notes, un- 
fortunately, are only fragmentary, and the writer passed 
away before he could give them his revision, But they have 
a special interest for the Society as their old secretary's 
last contribution to the Trausactions. The president, 
Sir Patrick de Colquhoun, Q.C., takes up the satirical 
literature of the eighteenth century in the opening paper 
on the ‘ Rolliad’ and ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ while Mr. William 
H. Garrett analyzes Macheth as the central figure of 
Shakspeare’s tragedy, and Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., 
foreign se cretary, writes of Leo XIII. as a patron of arts 
and of letters, in connexion with the Vatican Library. 

In No. 81 of Ze Livre appears the last of the series of 
essays on ‘Les Grands Editeurs Anglais,’ This deals 
primarily with John Murray, the matter for it being 
derived in a great measure from the notice which 
appeared in Harper's Magazine, A second portion is 
occupied with the house of Macmillan, Both parts are 
very interesting. An account of ‘ Les Livres Mystiques 
des XVI° et XVII* Siécles,’ by M. Ch. Collet, follows, 
The number is illustrated by a portrait of Jules Claye, 
the well-known printer. 


An illustrated paper, by the ‘editor, on ‘ Astrology and 
William Lilly ’ will form the leading feature in the Octo- 
ber number of Walford’s Antiquarian, which will also 
comprise, among other papers, articles on the ‘ Coronation 
of King Edgar’ and ‘ Garter Knights. Degraded.’ 

Tue new volume of Mr. Stock’s series of “ Popular 
County Histories’’ will be ‘ History of Berkshire,’ by 
Major Cooper-King. The geological section of the work 
will be exhaustive. 


flotices ta Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
a3 a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

T. M. (“ Cleanliness next to godliness "’).—See 2” 8, 
ix. 446; 3° 8. iv. 419; vi. 259, 337; vii, 567; 4% 8, ii 
87, 68, 213; 5 S,ix. 7. This question, to which there 
is no quite satisfactory answer, crops up incessantly. 

N. (“ The Freedom of the City of London "’),—Your 
vindication of this is too personal for insertion, 

A GRATEFUL letter was addressed by P, P. to the writer 
of the notice on Pomfret cakes; but if not received, it 
will be waiting at his post-office. 

Rosert Witpe.—‘ Rhododaphne,’ which you justly 
call a beautiful poem, is by Thomas Love Peacock. 

Gunner (“ Horse and Deer ”).—Your query is better 
suited to Nature or to Hardwicke'’s Science Gossip than 
to our columns, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher’’—at the — 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return. com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








